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FIRST PRODUCTION 


or MAGN ESIUM METAL 


Recording an epoch-making achievement in chemical engineering 


January 21st, 1941, will remain an historic date 
on the calendar of chemical engineering progress. 


For on that day, at Freeport, Texas, a truly epoch- 
making achievement was accomplished —the first 
production of magnesium metal extracted in com- 
mercial quantities from the waters of the sea. 


Metal from sea water—magnesium—lightest of 
all structural metals in common use. 


This achievement is the fruition of Dow’s 25 years 
of experience in the continuous development of 
magnesium metal production. For at Midland, 
back in 1915, Dow began extracting magnesium 
from Michigan brine by its own processes. 


MAGNESIUM 


A quarter century of effort in developing uses and 
applications for DOWMETAL* (Dow’s name for 
its Magnesium Alloys )—creating demand that has 
permitted a progesssive lowering of price—has 
made magnesium metal indispensable to American 
industry. Now demand is suddenly increased enor- 
mously. For magnesium is essential to airplane 
construction; vital to national defense. 


The successful production of this all-important 
metal from sea water marks an epoch—the begin- 
ning of a new era in the production of metals. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York City—St. Louis—Chicago—San 
Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ALLOYS 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 
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CHEMICALS 


MOBILIZED 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


From explosives to metals and vitamins to superfuels, 
chemistry is helping to build our “arsenal of democracy.” 


By Thomas A. Falco 


once said Pasteur, “is 
S the soul of prosperity and the 
living source of all progress.” To 
paraphrase this benefactor of man- 
kind—and apply his statement to the 
present day—we might say that sci- 
ence is the bedrock of defense and the 
living hope of all democracy. 

In a large sense, the success of na- 
tional defense will be decided in the 
laboratory. For instance, we hear 
that one great necessity is mass pro- 
duction of tanks, guns and planes. 
True enough. But we need the best 
of alloy steels for those tanks, the 
finest of equipment for those guns, 
and the most effective of fuels for 
those planes. That means, in the first 
analysis, research. And that goes 
back to some 30,000 scientists who 
spark-plug American industry by jug- 
gling atoms, shifting molecules—and 
generally wresting secrets from na- 
ture. 


NEW ACCENT 


Despite the fact that the chemical 
industry was given significant impetus 
by World War I, its greatest concern 
by far has been the production of 
items for peacetime uses. Today, 
however, it has something else to 
think about—its role in the program 
to make democracy strong. That 
means a new accent on the manu- 
facture of plastics, textiles, explosives 
and gases, medicinals, synthetic rub- 
ber, lubricants, fuels, etc. 

It means more production, too. It 
has been estimated, for example, that 
explosives requirements for an army 
of two million men would include each 
year: 25,000 tons of potash ; 250,000 
tons of caustic soda; 215,000 tons of 
chlorine; 290,000 tons of synthetic 
ammonia; 500,000 tons of soda ash; 
800,000 tons of nitric acid; 15 million 
pounds of phenol; 40 million gallons 
of toluol; and 2.6 million tons of sul- 
phuric acid. All this, bear in mind, 
represents only a partial list. Be- 


sides, the amounts given are no small 
portion of the ordinary peacetime de- 
mand for these materials. 

Manifestly, the subject of this dis- 
cussion is broad. For chemistry acts 
and reacts on practically every indus- 
try. It helps to make stronger metals 
and hence is concerned with steel; it 
aids in the manufacture of better mo- 
tor fuels, and hence has to do with 
oil; it makes possible the production 
of new fibers, and hence has to do 
with textiles. It has turned its at- 
tention to freeing us from far-off sup- 
plies of crude rubber, to improving 
the nutritive qualities of certain food 
products, and to widening the num- 
ber and effectiveness of pharmaceu- 
ticals. It has created entirely new 
fields — like plastics — that, in turn, 
have fanned out among many other 
industries. 

In other words, chemistry is a fac- 
for in the daily life of all of us, and 
an examination of this kind could go 
on and on. But we will limit our- 
selves to discussing several of the 
more important contributions that 
this industry is making to national 
defense. 


EXPLOSIVES 


The obvious association of the word 
“war” is explosives. Leading factors 
here are du Pont, Hercules Powder 
and Atlas Powder. In this connec- 
tion, it is fundamental to note that 
insofar as military types are con- 
cerned, production of explosives has 
represented only a minor interest to 
these companies. Presently, though, 
the U. S. and British Governments 
(together with some private capital) 
are sponsoring greatly expanded fa- 
cilities for this purpose. . 

Speaking in terms of primary raw 
materials—toluol, tetryl, phenol, etc. 
—many units may be said to be in 
this field; for instance, steel com- 
panies, which produce these items as 


(Please turn to page 21) 


12-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF LEADING CHEMICAL STOCKS 


The tabulation presented below is not intended to be a complete list of companies in this 
group. It includes only the more actively traded “Big Board” and Curb issues of those 
* companies which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals that find their way into 
em many industries for further processing as well as into the hands of ultimate consumers. 
Common Stock: (Earnings, Year to) 


(Dividends are for Calendar Year) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Air Reduction: 
Rarames (Dec. 31)..........00s000.s000 $2.58 $2.11 $1.51 $0.91 $1.27 $1.66 $2.10 $2.79 86 $1.47 $1.98 $2.38 
1.33 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.83 2.50 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 
ied Chemical & Dye: 
12.€0 9.77 6.74 3.62 5.50 6.83 8.71 11.44 11.19 5.92 9.50 9.43 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 
American Agricultural Chemical: 
D1.09 D0.20 D0.82 D1.29 D0.54 1.40 2.12 1.57 2.95 2.23 1.22 1.45 
Nil Nil Nil Ni Nil 0.33 0.83 1.33 2.58 1.43 1,30 1.20 
: American Cyanamid: 
zw Se ers al.56 al.49 b0.21 0.14 0.99 0.99 1.61 1.77 2.09 0.91 2.07 2.44 
al.60 al.20 Nil Nil Nil 0.25 0.55 1.00 c0.60 0.45 c0.60 c0.60 
American Potash & Chemical: 
2.55 3.35 2.77 0.20 2.61 0.87 1.76 3.61 4.42 5.00 6.10 m1.74 
1.60 1.00 0.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2.25 3.50 2.00 4.75 4.25 
Atlas Powder: 
| 7.66 2.67 0.62 D2.06 0.77 2.49 2.81 4.21 4.40 2.69 3.82 5.71 
5.00 4.00 4.00 0.75 Nil 2.00 2.00 3.50 3.75 2.25 3.00 4.25 
Columbian Carbon: 
eee OS eee 7.83 5.04 3.03 1.77 2.17 3.93 5.57 7.48 8.31 5.13 5.32 5.71 
5.00 6.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 3.40 4.40 5.75 6.50 4.00 4.50 4.60 
Solvents: 
1.51 1.07 0.84 0.51 0.88 0.89 1.02 0.85 0.6€0 D0.11 0.61 0.91 
es ei cccacanesnoonestbusens 0.80 1.25 1.00 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.85 0.80 0.60 Nil Nil 0.25 
Davison Chemical: 
e3.34 e4.00 eD0.54 eD3.22 €0.35 €0.35 e0.72 £0.36 1.13 0.17 D0.54 D0.26 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Ni Nil Nil Nil 0.60 Nil Nil Nil 
Dow Chemical: 
3.53 2.72 2.30 1.96 1.33 3.58 3.37 4.42 4.17 3.91 3.76 6.65 
1.33% 1,334 1.334 1.334 1.334 1.67 2.00 3.05 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
4 du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours: 
6.99 4.52 4.30 1.81 2.93 3.63 5.02 7.53 7.25 3.74 7.65 7.17 
5.85 4.70 4.00 2.75 2.75 3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 7.00 
Freeport Sulphur: 
gh6.09 h4.28 h3.26 h2.75 h3.01 1.75 1.78 2.43 3.30 1.88 2.76 2.21 
4.00 5.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 
Glidden Company: 
3.57 D0.77 DO0.58 0.06 1.54 1.68 2.91 3.29 2.62 D0.29 1.70 1.56 
6 ocho kbcckcsiensscisbesnseces 2.00 1.80 Nil Nil 0.25 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.60 0.50 0.50 1.00 
Hercules Powder: 
OSES SSE | pee 2.98 1.30 0.54 0.12 1.39 1.97 2.12 3.16 2.97 1.95 3.65 4.01 
2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.12% 1,75 1.75 2.62% 3.00 1.50 2.85 2.85 
Heyden Chemical: 
3.08 1.87 1.49 1.23 2.74 3.07 3.22 3.56 3.94 2.07 5.99 6.26 
0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.50 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.00 3.00 
International Agricultural: 
0.92 1.84 D1.42 D3.55 D4.04 D0.69 D0.99 D1.55 0.16 D0.003 1.32 D1.57 
Nil Nil Ni Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Mathieson Alkali Works: 
OES CUS gS ner 3.31 2.96 1.88 0.86 1.70 1.20 1.44 1.76 1.81 1.01 1.12 1.72 
1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.871% 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Monsanto Chemical: 
2.12 0.85 1.50 1.19 2.57 3.03 3.85 4.01 4.40 2.35 4.01 4.04 
00.63 00.63 c0.63 0.63 1.16 1.16 1.50 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 
+ National Cylinder Gas: 
National Oil Products: 
| d d 1.12 1,00 0.59 1.76 3.11 2.44 2.23 3.89 3.81 
d d 1.00 1.00 0.80 6.60 2.80 2.10 0.90 1.85 1.35 
Newport Industries: 
k. k D0.81 D0.68 0.05 0.31 0.57 0.98 2.22 D0.08 0.66 0.50 
k. k Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.60 0.50 Nil Nil 0.30 
Pennsylvania Salt: 
ESS ee ee 9.97 7.97 3.43 2.42 2.17 5.07 5.94 8.57 11.80 6.90 8.63 11.51 
q 6.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 8.50 8.75 4.50 6.00 7.00 
Tennessee Corp.: 
NES SSS | Ee eee 2.19 1.21 0.01 D0.89 D0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 1.09 0.46 0.41 m0.76 
1.00 1.00 0.25 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.15 0.35 Nil Nil 0.25 
> Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
NE EE, BED... cocccresaccisessex 6.40 5.50 3.52 2.33 2.93 1.81 1.94 2.57 3.02 1.81 2.04 2.38 
4.00 4.00 3.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 
eS SS) ee 2.94 3.18 2.02 0.99 1.59 2.28 3.06 4.14 4.81 2.77 3.86 4.55 
OS eS eee ee 2.30 2.60 2.60 1.75 1.05 1.20 1.55 2.30 3.20 2.40 1.90 2.30 
2 United Carbon: 
2.63 1.57 D1.43 0.05 1.39 3.55 4.71 5.54 5.91 3.78 3.82 3.36 
2 Nil 2.00 0.25 Nil 0.50 1.87 2.40 4.05 4.50 3.25 3.00 3.00 
‘United Dyewood Corp.: 
| 1.17 DO0.59 DO0.88 D3.40 D0.001 0.01 1,38 2.20 1.51 D0.74 0.75 mD9.10 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1.25 1.50 0.25 Nil Nil 
‘U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 
12.63 DS5.07 D4.91 0.47 3.56 4.04 2.16 D0.20 D1.24 D1.08 1.06 11.00 
6.00 7.00 2.00 Nil Nil Nil 1.50 1.25 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Victor Chemical Works: 7 
NS OSS | eee 1.11 1.16 1.40 1.13 1.09 1.19 1.27 1.31 1.01 1.05 1.59 1.45 
ES een 0.375 0.375 0.50 0.50 0.50 1,25 1.125 25 1.125 0.90 1.40 1.40 
‘Virginia-Carolina Chemical: 
D1.28 D1.43 D4.96 D5.68 DS5.06 D2.40 D0.79 D2.44 D0.05 D1.80 D1.57 D1.36 
een eb ani bbesbaseSesess Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: 
4.32 2.52 1.79 0.80 1.09 1.55 1.63 1.39 1.46 1.52 2.91 2.96 
1.83 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.85 


a—Fiscal year ended June 30. b—18 months through December. c—Plus extras in preferred stock. d—Not available. e—Predecessor company earnings 
prior to 1936. f—6 months. g—13 months. h—Before depletion. i—6 months to September 30; fiscal year changed. j—Formed in 1933. k—-Formed in 1931. 
m—6 months to June 30. D—Deficit. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
WORLD WAR I, AND TODAY 


The establishment of a strong organic chemical industry 
was a chief gain by the United States from the first 
World War. Today this branch is of utmost importance in 
carrying out the Government’s program for national defense. 


hough the United States in the 

first World War played a most 
decisive role in resolving that con- 
flict in favor of the Allies, neither 
financial nor territorial gains were 
our award. But on the industrial 
front an important victory was won: 
the achievement of a self-contained 
and balanced chemical industry. 


POPULAR FALACY 


Contrary to popular belief, the 
present entrenched position of our 
chemical industry does not owe its 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


origin to developments connected 
with the first World War. That in- 
dustry was already a well established 
member in our economic setup when 
war broke out in 1914. Many of 
the component units that have been 
merged into such leading companies 
as du Pont, Allied Chemical, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Merck, Monsanto, 
Union Carbide and others, were es- 
tablished long before 1914. As far 
back as 1899 the annual output of 
our chemical industry had already 
reached $100 million. In 1910 the 
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United States produced three times as 
much sulphuric acid as did Germany 
and twice as much alkalines as Eng- 
land. 

However, in 1914 this important 
element of growing America still had 
one decisive weakness; it was unbal- 
anced and not self-contained. The 
chief lack was in the field of organic 
chemicals, including such key sub- 
stances as coal tar dyes, medicinal and 
photographic chemicals. For these 
products the United States largely de- 
pended upon Germany. Taking ad- 
vantage of outstanding discoveries of 
German scientists in the field of or- 
ganic chemistry, the merchants of that 
country had practically cornered the 
world market for dyes and other coal 
tar derivates by shrewd handling of 
the patent situation, supported by 
forceful trade policies and clever pro- 
paganda extolling the superiority of 
the German product. 


FOREIGN DEPENDENCE 


Germany likewise supplied the 
United States with practically all our 
requirements of potash, as we had not 
yet opened and developed our own 
natural resources for this and other 
products — such as, for instance, 
ceramic minerals, which also were 
largely imported. The extent of the 
dependence of our economy upon for- 
eign sources of chemicals can best be 
gauged by the fact that in 1913 we 
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imported $124 million worth of chem- 
ical products, some 6% per cent of 
our total imports of $1,894 million 
for that year. 

To overcome this dangerous de- 
pendence of our chemical and chemi- 
cals consuming industries, American 
inventive genius set to work with re- 
markable success. From 1914 to 1919, 
over $500 million was newly invested 
in chemical enterprises, and the in- 
dividual companies embarked upon 
a policy of spending enormous #ums 
for research. Gradually the deplor- 
able conditions that prevailed during 
the first years of the World War, 
when prices for some chemicals sky- 
rocketed a thousand per cent and 
more, were overcome. And after the 
war this young organic chemical 
branch quickly grew to full size, 
helped by efficient tariff protection. 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS? 


From third place in 1914 in total 
volume of output (and a much lower 
place in the important organic chem- 
ical division) the American chemical 
industry now occupies the leading 
position. ‘Today we not only have 
attained complete self-sufficiency in 
this field, so important for national 
defense, but the country can produce 
a sizeable surplus for export to other 
nations, and in 1939 we shipped 
abroad $200 million worth of chemi- 
cal products. And not only have we 
become self-sufficient quantitatively, 
but the quality of the American prod- 
uct is such as to compete successfully 
with the merchandise of the old estab- 
lished European manufacturers in all 
markets of the world. 


The index of chemical production 
for the entire industry (with 1929— 


100) had risen from 42 in 1914 to: 


135 in 1939, a gain of some 220 
per cent. In some special groups, 
advances of 1,000 per cent and more 
were scored. In dyes, where the de- 
ficiency was largest in 1914, produc- 
tion rose from $4.5 million for that 
year to $94 million in 1925, and 
reached $120 million in 1939. As 
shown in the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report for 1939, this country at 
that time had an annual production 
of 605 million pounds coal tar inter- 
mediates, 120 million pounds of coal 
tar dyes, 13 million pounds of coal tar 
drugs and nearly 3 billion pounds of 
non-coal tar organic chemicals. 

During the first World War we 
were fortunate in having easy access 
to Chile’s nitrate, which at that time 
was essential to the manufacture of 
explosives. Today this dependence 
also has been eliminated, as we can 
now produce synthetically all the ni- 
trogen needed in the production of 
ammunition. In case of emergency our 
organic chemical industry could also 
overcome our continued dependence 
upon some strategic materials im- 
ported from abroad, such as rubber, 
by stepping up the synthetic produc- 
tion of that material. 

Before the present war many chem- 
icals were still largely imported from 
Germany, such as potash, potassium, 
chlorate and salt cakes. A devel- 
opment analogous to that of 1914 has 
already remedied the interruption of 
these imports, and we have succeeded 
in extracting and producing these ma- 
terials from domestic sources in suffi- 


cient quantities to cover all our needs. 

To a large extent the progress of 
the American chemical industry is 
due to the liberal allotments which 
the larger companies have made every 
year for research work. These out- 
lays are estimated at some $150 mil- 
lion for the industry as a whole for 
1939, or 3.3 per cent of total sales 
compared with 0.2 per cent of sales 
spent by all industries. 

In previous periods of international 
crises, chemical prices, because of de- 
pendence upon foreign nations for vital 
ingredients, rose more sharply than 
the general level of commodity prices. 
Such, of course, was the experience 
during the first World War. The 
present war has brought no such rise. 
Chemical prices have advanced, par- 
ticularly in the case of some natural 
drugs of foreign origin, the costs of 
which are affected by war risk in- 
surance rates, higher freight costs and 
increased demand. But in general, 
the rise in chemical prices has been 
smaller than that for the aggregate 
commodity list. 

DEFENSE ARSENAL 

Although the chemical industry in 
this country has normally been con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the 
manufacture of peace-time goods— 
leaving the production of direct war 
chemicals to special government estab- 
lishments—the high efficiency of its 
plants, their size, and the experience 
of its management, combine to place it 
in an excellent position to supply the 
needs of the Government in its en- 
deavor to become the “Arsenal of 
Democracies.” 


SCIENCE MIRRORS BIG BUSINESS 


M ore than 3,500 chemists, indus- 
trialists, and educators began 
the current week in St. Louis (Mo.), 
where the 101st national meeting of 
the American Chemical Society is be- 
ing held. During this gathering, 
these students of science and allied 
fields will swap ideas, talk of the 
chemical future, and formally uncork 
their latest findings. 

In addition to fourteen special sym- 
posia, hundreds of scientific papers 
will be presented before seventeen of 
the Society’s eighteen professional di- 
visions, representing virtually every 
field of chemistry. In keeping with the 
times, features of the congress will be 


scientific problems involved in nation- 
al defense—including the production 
of synthetic rubber and other materials 
—and the fortification of food with 
minerals and vitamins. A highlight of 
the gathering will be presentation of 
the annual Borden Company award 
for research on the chemistry of milk. 
Reflecting the importance of re- 
search activity in the laboratories 
of Big Business, the list of speak- 
ers includes representatives of the 
following prominent companies : 
Abbott Laboratories; Allis-Chal- 
mers: Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca; American Cyanamid; American 
Tel. & Tel.; Armstrong Cork ; Chrys- 


ler Corporation; Corn Products; du 
Pont; Dow Chemical; Eastman 
Kodak; General Foods; Goodyear ; 
Gulf Oil; National Lead; Parke, 
Davis; Phelps Dodge; Procter & 
Gamble; Pure Oil; Radio Corpora- 
tion; Socony-Vacuum; Standard 
Brands; Standard Oil (N. J.) ; Sun 
Oil; Texas Corporation; Texas Gulf 
Sulphur; U. S. Rubber; and West- 
inghouse Electric. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
the oldest industries in St. Louis, site 
of this year’s Spring meeting, is the 
manufacture of chemical products. Of 
course, the best known such unit in 
the area is Monsanto Chemical. 
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Merck & Co. 


PRIORITIES POINT UP 
PLASTICS’ PRODUCTION 


AY priorities—formal and other- 
wise—clamp down on metal 
after metal, American industry is 
turning more and more toward 
plastics. Already, talk is being heard 
that this war will do for plastics 
what World War I did for the chem- 
ical industry itself. In short, it is 
believed that the application of test- 
tube magic to the problem of finding 
substitutes for at least a half-dozen 
metals will pole-vault plastics to a 
No. 1 position in the national econ- 
omy. 


TWO FACTORS 


That these man-made items are 
eminently suited to play a dominant 
defense role is attested by at least 
two factors: (1) The industry has 
been growing steadily for the past 
several years and can easily step up 
its rate of expansion; (2) the raw 
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materials for plastics manufacture are 
generally plentiful, since they draw 
upon such basic substances as coal, 
air, water and limestone. 

So far, significant progress in 
shifting from needed materials to 
plastics has been made. But there is 
much more to be done, particularly 
from a technological standpoint. Thus, 
the barrage of reports on the subject, 
in the press and elsewhere, should be 
treated with discrimination. For 
while some of the metals in question 
lend themselves to substitution in 
certain applications, there are others 
that do not. 

Generally, industrialists and gov- 
ernment officials are attacking the 
problem as follows: First, things such 
as aluminum, zinc, tin, nickel, tung- 
sten, and manganese—where the sup- 
ply situation is “tight”—are being 
replaced by other metals that are 


One result of defense is 
a shortage of certain 
materials — but _test- 
tube products are rush- 
ing in to fill the gap 


more readily available. Secondly, 
plastics are being used wherever 
possible. 

It is important to remember that 
while the synthetic products are slated 
for accelerated growth during the 
current emergency, it is likely to be 
a matter of years—if ever—before 
they cut seriously into the use of cer- 
tain of the materials they are sched- 
uled to supplant. Besides, apparent 
shortages in some lines (such as 
aluminum) are expected to be cor- 
rected by 1942. With that in mind, 
let us consider just how far plastics 
have gone toward relieving specific 
shortages to date—and what further 
progress in this direction is reason- 
ably outlined over the medium term. 

Auto producers, the nation’s ace 
consumers of a host of raw and other 
materials, are probably doing their 
best plastics-for-metals job with the 
so-called “bright work” part of their 
product. That means radiator and 
instrument-panel grilles, headlight 
and horn rings, door handles, etc., 
which consist of zinc plated with 
chrome or metal. Further more, ex- 
truded plastics—which are squeezed 
out of presses like toothpaste out of 
tubes—can be used for interior trim 
and possibly for exterior work of this 
kind. As illustrated in the case of 
Ford, moreover, aluminum timing 
gears can be replaced by a steel-and- 
bakelite product. 


PLASTIC AIRCRAFT 


With respect to the airplane indus- 
try, plastics are being used in instru- 
ment panels and (in their transparent 
form) in place of the conventional 
window glass. Studies are now also 
going on with the aim of substituting 
them for metals, such as aluminum, 
in cowlings, certain engine parts, and 
flooring. Meanwhile, the Office of 
Production Management and other 
official agencies are weighing the 
employment of plastic-bonded ply- 
woods in wing and fuselage parts of 
military aircraft. 

In the household field, one of the 
most important changeovers has been 
seen in the production of washing 
machines; plastic agitators have al- 
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most entirely supplanted those made 
of aluminum. Vacuum cleaner hous- 
ings, refrigerator parts, and housings 
for retail scales are other cases in 
point. Then there are things such as 
safety razors, brush bristles, housings 
for office machinery, containers for 
cosmetics and other beauty prepara- 


tions, and “gadgets” of varying 
description. Where these are not 
already being made of test-tube 


materials, they are generally suited 
for that technique. 

Practically every one of the leading 
chemical companies has a stake in 
some phase of plastics manufacture. 
In addition, a number of organiza- 
tions in the food, electrical equipment, 
glass, rubber, building-material, and 
textile fields are actively interested in 
the industry. Consequently, it will be 
appreciated that plastics production, 


in the case of many companies, is 
often a relatively unimportant part of 
aggregate operations. Those units 
with practically their entire activity 
centered around plastics manufacture 
are either unlisted (Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Formica Insulation, and 
Richardson Company), or relatively 
uninteresting from a strictly invest- 
ment standpoint (Catalin Corpora- 
tion, Celluloid Corporation, and 
Continental-Diamond Fibre). 

Some of the trademarked products 
that are now finding increased ap- 
plication as a result of the defense 
program are Lucite and nylon (du 
Pont); Plaskon (Libbey-Owens- 
Ford); Beetleware and Melmac 
(American Cyanamid) ; Saran (Dow 
Chemical) ; “Vinylite” and Bakelite 
(Union Carbide); Koroseal (Good- 
rich); Tenite (Eastman Kodak) ; 


Textolite (General Electric); Mi- 
carta (Westinghouse Electric); Fi- 
bestos, Opalon, and Resinox (Mon- 
santo Chemical); and Lumarith 
(Celluloid Corporation). Not to be 
forgotten here is U. S. Plywood, 
which is the leading exponent of 
plastic-bonded plywoods under the 
Vidal Process., 

Aside from American Cyanamid, 
du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Monsanto 
and Union Carbide—all of which 
have already been mentioned in con- 
nection with finished items—impor- 
tant producers of raw materials used 
in plastics manufacture are as follows: 
Allied Chemical, Catalin, Celanese, 
Continental - Diamond Fibre, Com- 
mercial Solvents, Durez, Formica 
Insulation, Glidden, Heyden Chemi- 
cal, Hercules Powder, Richardson, 
and U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 


IF SILK AND RUBBER ARE CUT OFF— 


The chemists can provide us with substitutes. 


They may cost more, but in many ways 


they are superior to the natural products. 


he United States is by far the 

world’s largest consumer of both 
silk and rubber. Since we obtain 
anywhere from 92 to 97 per cent of 
our requirements of both commodities 
from the Far East, it is easily ap- 
parent that we are almost entirely at 
the mercy of Japan with respect to 
our supplies of two very important 
raw materials. If shipments of silk 
and rubber to this country should be 
interrupted, or completely cut off, we 
would be forced to depend heavily on 
substitutes developed and produced 
by American chemists. 


SILK SUBSTITUTES 


However, this would not be too 
great a privation. Consumption of 
silk has been declining for a number 
of years, due to the incursions of 
rayon. Use of silk in hosiery produc- 
tion has increased somewhat in re- 
cent years, but consumption by other 
trades has fallen so sharply that 
whereas hosiery accounted for only 
27 per cent of silk demand in 1929, 
almost 90 per cent of last year’s use 
of the fiber came under this heading. 

The development of nylon by du 
Pont would not provide an immedi- 
ate solution for a silk shortage, but 


it would help. In the last half of 
1940, more than ten per cent of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery output was 
made of nylon. This is an extraor- 
dinary record considering that the 
fabric was not introduced until last 
May. Productive capacity for nylon 
is expected to be increased to 16 mil- 
lion pounds annually by next year, 
against only four million pounds in 
1940. It is stronger, more elastic and 
more durable than silk, and thus bet- 
ter suited to use for hosiery. Of course 
it is more expensive also, but this dif- 
ficulty should be overcome with the 
development of large volume produc- 
tion; rayon cost $1.85 a pound in 
1912, but has been reduced to 53 cents 
a pound today. 

Other synthetic fibers even newer 
than nylon could be called on in an 
emergency. Outstanding among these 
is ‘“Vinyon,” a product of Union Car- 
bide. This fabric is strong even when 
wet, possesses good resistance to corro- 
sive acids and alkalis and makes an ex- 
cellent electrical insulator. Like rayon 
it can be produced in the form of 
staple fiber and blended with wool or 
cotton. Its water-repellent properties, 
strength and elasticity make it suit- 
able for practically all the applications 


in which natural fibers are used, plus 
a number of others in which silk 
would be impractical. 

“Fiberglas,” made by Owens-Cor- 
ning Fiberglas Corporation (jointly 
owned by Owens-Illinois Glass and 
Corning Glass Works) has been used 
to some extent in making neckties, 
but now appears to be more important 
for thermal and electrical insulation, 
fire-proof draperies and awnings. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


With respect to rubber, we are not 
so fortunate as in the case of silk. 
A much smaller proportion of our 
requirements of rubber than of silk 
can be supplied by substitute prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, demand for rubber 
is increasing rather than declining ; 
consumption set new records in 1939 
and again in 1940. Even in advance 
of a real shortage of natural rubber, 
however, an excellent start has been 
made in the production of substances 
which can take its place. 

These materials are the equal (and 
usually the superior) of natural rub- 
ber in one or more characteristics 
which are important for a particular 
use. Thus, natural rubber tends to 
swell and deteriorate when brought in 
contact with oils, organic solvents and 
water. Practically all “elastomers”— 
as the scientist prefers to designate 
rubber-like substitutes—are immune 
to such influences, and are thus much 
better suited than is natural rubber 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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PREPARE FOR INFLATION 


A general inflation such as would have far reaching effects 
upon security values is a long range possibility, and invest- 
ors should make some preparations against the eventuality. 


conomic historians have observed 
that few persons recognize infla- 
tions for what they really are until 
they have advanced to extremes; 
sometimes not until after the infla- 
tionary movement has_ collapsed. 
Whether or not public recognition of 
the trend will be traditionally laggard 
in the event that a general inflation 
develops over the next few years can- 
not be foretold. Extended discussion 
of the subject over a long period of 
time may have placed the people on 
guard. On the other hand, repeated 
warnings which have thus far not 
been followed by any of the commonly 
recognized manifestations of inflation 
may have tended to deaden the sensi- 
bilities of the average citizen. 


POTENTIAL THREAT? 


In any event, it seems advisable to 
survey the situation from time to time 
in any period in which the existence 
of a large amount of inflationary 
material can readily be determined. 
The tremendous expansion of govern- 
ment spending provided for in legisla- 
tion enacted since last June, and the 
prospect that both the national defense 
measures and the lease-lend bill will 
be greatly augmented by similar ap- 
propriations in the future, have added 
immensely to the inflation potential. 

The prospective rate of defense 
program and other spending does not, 
in itself, make inflation inevitable ; the 
outcome will depend upon other fiscal 
policies and a number of influences 
which will be determined by the 
course of events or the evolution of 
administrative policies. But since the 
risks are much greater than at any 
other time in recent years, the need 
to be on guard against inflationary 
contingencies is correspondingly em- 
phasized. 

Taking stock of the present situa- 
tion, we find little that is sympto- 
matic of a strongly defined inflation 
trend. Some of the more volatile 
commodity price indexes have shown 
pronounced advances in recent weeks. 
Moody’s spot price index has gained 
about 36 points, or 24 per cent, from 
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the low of last August. But the gen- 
eral price level, although it has 
reached the highest point in over 
three years, has shown only moderate 
advances. The all-commodity index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which stood at 81.6 on March 22, has 
gained less than four points in the 
last twelve months. It is still materi- 
ally below the 1937 high of 88.3. 
Some imported commodities, espe- 
cially those which are affected by 
armament demands or shipping strin- 
gencies, have had more or less spec- 
tacular advances. Certain others 
which are not particularly affected by 
armament or war influences have also 
risen, but in these cases the gains 
represent partial recoveries from the 
very low levels to which they had de- 
clined last year. Other important 
commodities—notably copper—have 
held unchanged for a long time. 
Since the general price level stands 
at approximately the average for the 
years 1935-36, when business activity 
was far below the present rate, and 
many important individual commod- 
ities are still substantially under the 
1937 highs, it may be argued that 
the price structure is entitled to some 
further “reflation” without creating 
fears of unhealthy tendencies. Thus 
there is some question whether a fur- 
ther rise of about ten per cent in the 
general price level—which seems 
rather probable before the end of the 
current year—should be taken with- 
out further evidence as proof that a 
big inflation wave is beginning to roll. 


Apologies to Herblock, 
Boston Evening News 


What About the Tires? 


But any substantially larger advance 
in average prices would be prima facte 
evidence of the development of an 
inflationary spiral. 

The test is likely to come in 1942, 
barring an unexpectedly early term- 
ination of the war. It could con- 
ceivably come earlier, in the latter 
half of 1941 when many of the large 
plants now under construction get 
into volume production. In_ that 
period there should be a significant 
and possibly a fairly conclusive trial 
of the price controls which have al- 
ready been established, and others 
which are contemplated by the de- 
fense authorities. (This subject was 
discussed in an article which appeared 
in the April 2 issue.) Before there 
can be any final determination of the 
consequences of the outpouring of 
billions for defense and other pur- 
poses, other anti-inflation measures 
will probably be adopted and _ their 
efficacy tested. 


DEFENSE FINANCING 


On May 1, the Government will 
begin the sale of postal savings stamps 
and three new series of savings bonds. 
It is hoped that a large part of the 
defense financing requirements can be 
raised in this way. If the sales of 
these new bonds to individuals are 
sufficiently, large to hold the absorp- 
tion of additional issues of Treasury 
securities by banks down to relatively 
low proportions, an important curb 
on inflationary tendencies will have 
been achieved. 

Inflation develops when the public’s 
effective buying power rises faster 
than the production of consumption 
goods. The sale of large issues of gov- 
vernment bonds to the public is one 
means of reducing general spending 
power. Another is the formulation of 
tax policies to that end. A sharply 
higher tax level, recapturing for the 
government a large part of the funds 
placed in circulation through defense 
spending, tends to minimize the effect 
of such spending upon general con- 
sumer demand. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor_p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1941 


American Ice, pfd. C+ 

Existing speculative positions im 
shares may be retained for higher 
liquidating levels; approx. price, 21 
(paid 50 cents in 1940). Manage- 
ment has officially stated that it will 
purchase these shares (from time to 
time) with proceeds from the sale of 
non-operating properties. During 
1940, outstanding total of the senior 
issue was reduced by some 5,000 
shares (to 134,291 shares). Ameri- 
can Ice currently has some deals 
pending for sale of non-operating 
properties. If these are consum- 
mated, rate of preferred stock retire- 
ment would presumably be stepped 
up. (Also FW, Apr. 10, ’40.) 


American Metal C+ 

Though obviously speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be con- 
tinued for the long pull; approx. 
price, 18 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). It is officially reported that 
output of zinc from plants of this unit 
is running at “as high a rate as pos- 
sible and well in excess of last year’s 
average.” In addition, production of 
copper from smelters and refiners— 
which was at practical capacity last 
year—is currently continuing at top 
speed. Indications are that first quar- 
ter net was well ahead of the 35 cents 
a share shown in the like 1940 period. 


Associated Dry Goods Cc 


Retention of shares is warranted, 
chiefly by those who can afford to 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


sib insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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carry a substantial degree of specula- 
tive risk; approx. price, 7. With all 
of company’s eight stores participat- 
ing in the improvement, sales so far 
in 1941 have shown a satisfactory in- 
crease. Earnings in the current year 
will of course feel the impact of 
higher taxes. But indications favor 
a further rise in net income during 
the 1941-42 fiscal year. Dividends 
on this issue will manifestly be con- 
tingent upon complete settlement of 
arrears on the second preferred stock. 


Consolidated Coppermines 

Retention of shares is warranted 
as a low priced speculation in the 
copper group; recent quotation, 634 
(paid 25 cents so far this year). 
Close examination of this company’s 
financial statement for 1940 will re- 
veal a change in method of reporting 
sales. This has had the effect of 
making certain items—-such as what 
might be assumed to be “cost of 
sales”’—not comparable with a year 
ago. When this is realized, it will 
be seen that earnings for 1940 (be- 
fore amortization, depreciation, and 
taxes) were about the same as a year 
ago, or $1,849,000, against $1,811,- 
400. With increased output and low- 
ered costs, first quarter net may be 
almost half as large as entire 1940 
results on the above basis. 


Continental Baking, pfd. C+ 
At current levels, around 97, stock 
has speculative appeal for continued 


DIVIDENDS FOR 
ACF PREFERRED 


retention (ann. div., $8). Despite 
comparatively dull markets, these 
shares continue to show activity and 
recently scored new highs for 1941. 
Talk persists that a recapitalization 
plan is imminent, whereby this issue 
will be retired or refunded and ar- 
rears ($5 per share) settled in cash 
or class A stock. Additionally, March 
quarter profits are believed to have 
run far in excess of the like period a 
year ago. Last year, distributions on 
the preferred totaled $9 a share. 


Continental Can A 

Recently quoted at 37, stock has 
merit as income producer (indicated 
ann. rate, $2; yield, 5.4%). Al- 
though forecasts in the can industry 
are essentially cloaked with uncer- 
tainty, it looks as if Continental will 
report a fair sized sales gain in 1941. 
According to official reports, earn- 
ings continued their upward trend 
through the first 2% months of the 
year; this is in the face of a reserve 
for federal income taxes at a 30 per 
cent rate, compared with 24 per cent 
last year. It is understood that com- 
pany’s tin holdings are somewhat 
greater than the probable average of 
15 months’ supply for the country at 
large. (Also FW, Feb. 26.) 


Fairbanks, Morse B 

Present positions in shares should 
be continued ; approx. price, 39 (paid 
50 cents so far this year). Current 
business of this company—exclusive 


Patience has finally been rewarded to pre- 
ferred stockholders of American Car & 
Foundry—largest freight car builder in the 


U. S. and first civilian organization to turn out tanks on an assembly line. 
Following a three-year lapse, directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the 7 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock, payable on 
April 19, 1941, to stockholders of record, April 12. Company’s fiscal 
year ends this month, and profits are expected to be at the highest level 
since 1929. Early resumption of common dividends is indicated. 
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of Government contracts—is running 
well ahead of last year. The manage- 
ment expects to come up against ris- 
ing markets for materials and labor 
this year. But it is apparently con- 
fident that prices can be raised to 
meet them. By and large, officials 
feel that profit in 1941 should be at 
least as good as a year ago, when it 
equalled $4.59 per share. (Also FW, 
Feb. 19.) 


Mack Trucks C+ 


Strong finances and longer term 
appreciation possibilities justify re- 
tention of shares, now around 28 
(paid $1.50 last year). First quarter 
sales of this organization were re- 
ported to be “considerably ahead” of 
the corresponding 1940 period. Pres- 
ent and prospective volume is so 
great, as a matter of fact, that com- 
pany is negotiating with the Govern- 
ment on the matter of equipment ex- 
pansion. While competition in the 
truck field remains keen, conditions 
have improved somewhat by virtue 
of better prices. (Also FW, Nov. 
27, °40.) 


Montgomery Ward B+ 

Though not particularly attractive 
for new commitments, existing hold- 
ings of stock may be retained for 
speculative income; approx. price, 37 
(ann. rate, $2; yield, 5.3%). In 
view of its entrenched position and 
the prospects for consumer incomes, 
sales of Montgomery Ward should 
score good gains this year. The gen- 
eral feeling in this case is that higher 
taxes will restrict gains in net. All 


circumstances considered, however, 
company should cover its $2 annual 
dividend. (Also FW, June 12, ’40.) 


Phillips Petroleum B 

Operating record and prospects 
justify purchases of shares, now 
around 38 (indicated ann. rate, $2). 
Phillips is receiving somewhat lower 
average prices for its chief refined 
products this year. It is understood, 
however, that sales increases have 
more than offset this influence. Thus, 
the chances are that first quarter net 
compared favorably with the 74 cents 
a share reported in the March period 
a year ago. Based on recently im- 
proving prices for motor fuel, natural 
gasoline and lubricating oils, indica- 
tions are that June quarter profits 
will make an even better comparison. 


(Also FW, Feb. 5.) 


Pierce Governor B 

Quoted at 13 (N. Y. Curb), stock 
has some speculative appeal, but is 
not outstandingly attractive because of 
its inactive market (paid 30 cents so 
far this year). This unit seems well 
on the way toward hanging up a new 
sales record this year. Net for 1940 
increased to $1.18 a share (compared 
with 88 cents in the preceding year) 
and the chances favor a further gain 
in 1941. The U. S. Army recently 
specified use of a Pierce governor (or 
equal) in all of its truck and tank 
engines. 


Public Service of N. J. B+ 

At current prices of around 25, 
shares are suitable for income pur- 
poses (ann. rate, $2.20; yield, 8.8%). 
This compact, diversified utility sys- 
tem has been experiencing good de- 
mand for all three of its services— 
electricity, gas and transportation. 
This has brought a distinct improve- 
ment in earnings—which are cur- 


rently understood to be running at 
an annual rate of $2.50 a share. In 
the calendar year 1940, Public Ser- 
vice had net equivalent to $2.42 a 
share. (Also FW, Jan. 8.) 


Republic Aviation Cc 

Retention of shares is warranted 
as a low priced speculation, by those 
who can carry greater-than-average 
risks; approx. price,4 (N. Y. Curb). 
This fast growing aircraft manufac- 
turer recently announced extensive 
sub-contracting arrangements to ex- 
pedite production of some $62 million 
of business for the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Among the items being turned 
out by around 48 _ organizations 
throughout the country are machine 
parts, upholstery, plastics, armor plate 
and engine mounts. Sub-contracting 
is nothing new to Republic. It is, 
rather, an expansion of existing pol- 
icy sO as to tap new sources and in- 
crease the amount of outside produc- 
tion. 


Wood (Gar) Industries Cc 

Present and longer range poten- 
tialities warrant retention of shares 
in speculative lists; approx. price, 4% 
(paid 20 cents so far this year). 
Based on early 1941 reports, sales of 
this unit are understood to be run- 
ning at the approximate rate of $20 
million per annum. This is by far 
the best in company history and may 
result in 1940 net of between $1.50 to 
$2 per share. Chief activity of Gar 
Wood is the manufacture of truck 
equipment, in which field it is the 
world leader with respect to winches 
and hoists. Road machinery repre- 
sents another highly important line. 
(Also FW, Mar. 5.) 
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WITHIN THE ln this modern scien- 
LABORATORY tific age, new discov- 
eries keep flowing 
out of the chemical laboratories in a 
constant stream. These in turn are 
reduced to practical use by industry’s 
research departments. Therein lies 
the irrefutable proof that the tide of 
progress in our civilization is still 
running flush and is carrying the na- 
tion to greater and greater achieve- 
ments. 
The progress that has been made in 
the creation of new products has no 
place in this brief comment, for it is 
more fully discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. These discussions are heartily 
commended for the instructive perusal 
of those timid souls whose horizons 
have become confused by a hopeless 
defeatist virus that refuses to rec- 
ognize the facts. Chemistry’s dis- 
coveries are constantly opening new 
frontiers for exploitation, creating 
new markets, opening the portals for 
more employment, keeping the nation 
marching on to new and _ greater 
heights, and meanwhile serving hu- 
manity whether in war or in peace. 


TO PROTECT 
INVESTORS 


We all will recall 
that when the Se- 
curities & Exchange 
Commission was created its mission 
was to protect investors. This was 
a laudable aim and received the bless- 
ing and hearty endorsement of all 
decent minded people. 

But has this altruistic motive been 
fulfilled? As former Governor Alfred 
Smith would say when he desired to 
drive home a point, “Let’s look at the 
record.” 

It must be conceded that in the 
field of venal financial fraud the SEC 
has done an eminently good job 
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though it has not entirely eradicated 
the “gyp” artists, any more than laws 
against other types of crime have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating jails and peni- 
tentiaries. 

But in all other avenues of finance 
and securities, the record established 
by the SEC has been far from in- 
spiring and as they examine their 
portfolios investors cannot help but 
feel that the SEC, with its abitrary 
rulings, has worked upon them an 
injury instead of a benefit. 

For that it may not be entirely 
to blame, for the law itself was so 
loosely drawn that it has become dif- 
ficult to interpret it intelligently. 

Such has been the result especially 
in the utility holding company act— 
one of whose purposes was to protect 
investors—but what has happened is 
that the great majority of innocent 
investors in these securities, who cer- 
tainly no Congress ever would single 
out for unmerciful strafing, have been 
almost ruined financially. 

If Congress were interested in 
framing a really workable security act 
it would find in the English Company 
act an ideal model. It has limited 
fraud without impeding the develop- 
ment of constructive finance. That 
cannot be said about the laws under 
which the SEC operates. 


RULING When the SEC denied 
BIASED Morgan Stanley & Com- 

pany its fee for the 
risk it assumed and work it did 
in the sale of the Dayton Power 
bonds, it took an unfair attitude 
against an honest effort to serve a 
client of long standing. 

By a far stretch of imagination it 
assumed there was a connection be- 
tween these bankers and the utility 
corporation that prevented “arms 


length” bargaining, a charge the firm 
indignantly denies. 

The SEC could properly be asked 
who was harmed even if its serpen- 
tine conclusions could be supported? 
The company admittedly received a 


good price for its bonds. 
the investor was not hurt. 

The decision smacks of the methods 
of a Gestapo, so intensely disliked in 
a democracy. It also is stamped with 
prejudice and reflects one more tend- 
ency on the part of the SEC which 
further discourages big firms from 
assuming risks in financing new en- 
terprises which will be very much 
needed when our defense effort gets 
into full stride. 


Assuredly 


TOO LARGE Simplification in 
A FLOCK government rule is a 
lost art with us. 


Here we have cultivated an ideology 
of management requiring boards of 
control for even the most insignificant 
service. It is a political disease we 
have come to call ““bureau-itis.” 

Take, for instance, the field of 
labor. Recently a columnist enu- 
merated at least a dozen boards that 
have been set up to adjust disputes 
between workers and _ employers 
which could as easily be handled by 
one central organization, with a court 
or body that could hear appeals and 
decide whether decisions were unfair 
to either of the parties to a dispute. 

So does it run through the whole 
Government machinery: bureau upon 
bureau, duplicating each other until 
the work is so cluttered up and so 
much red tape must be unraveled 
that the result is political sabotage in 
holding back much needed govern- 
ment efficiency. The flock has grown 
much too large for convenient han- 
dling as a whole. 
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WHERE ARE THEY NOW?— 
American Safety Razor 


Like others in its field, company has felt the effects of 
increasing competition with attendant lower prices. 


he razor industry has gone 
through a number of transforma- 
tions during the past fifty years. Back 
in the era of the handle-bar mustache 
and the individual shaving mug, 
“razor” meant straight razor. Com- 
petition was not burdensome since 
there were no more makers of razors 
than the available business could sup- 
port. Merchandising problems were 
far from complex ; the company whose 
salesmen were most assiduous in call- 
ing on barber shops and hardware 
stores got the bulk of the business. 
The development of the safety 
razor, and its adoption as standard 
equipment by the U. S. Army during 
the first World War, changed the 
shaving habits of millions of men. For 
a few years makers of safety razors 
reaped substantial profits filling the 
large potential demand for such equip- 
ment at prices allowing a generous 
margin over costs. When this mar- 
ket had been saturated, the producers 
still did a very profitable business 
supplying replacement blades. This 
activity still provides the bulk of sales 
and earnings. 


COMPETITION RAMPANT 


With the expiration in 1921 of the 
basic patents on safety razors and 
blades, the market was glutted with 
competing products. The leading en- 
terprises in the field sought to main- 
tain their dominant positions in two 
ways, both of them expensive: law- 
suits for patent infringement, and in- 
creased advertising appropriations. 
These measures failing to restore 
former merchandising conditions, they 
sought to freeze out marginal com- 
petition by slashing prices, relying 
on their own low production costs to 
avoid getting into financial difficulties 
themselves. Profit margins were thus 
whittled away from both ends. 

The latest development has been 
the electric shaver. While this device 
is not new, it never gained anything 
approaching wide acceptance until 
after the depression, sales rising from 
about 10,000 units in 1932 to almost 
1.6 million in 1937. The necessarily 
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high prices of electric razors will un- 
doubtedly prevent them from making 
serious inroads into sales of safety 
razor blades for a long time to come, 
but already the history of growing 
competition and involved patent liti- 
gation which has characterized blades 
during the past twenty years, is now 
being repeated in this new field. 

As the second largest unit in its 
group, American Safety Razor oc- 
cupies a strong competitive position. 
The present company has consistent- 
ly operated at a profit ever since its 
formation in 1919 and has paid divi- 
dends in every year since the initial 
disbursement in 1922. Thus stated in 
general terms, the company’s record 
sounds excellent. But an examination 
of the trend of earnings and dividends 
leaves an altogether different impres- 
sion, 

Except in the depression year 1921, 
profits grew steadily from $346,754 in 
1920 to more than $1.5 million in 
1929. Depression influences, in- 
creasing competition and promotional 
expenses incurred in bringing out a 
new razor cut into earnings during 
the next three years. Thereafter a 
considerable measure of recovery was 
witnessed. Nevertheless, even in 1936 
(the best post-depression year) earn- 
ings failed by more than $100,000 to 
equal the 1929 peak; but on the 
strength of the company’s ability to 
maintain profits and dividend pay- 
ments during the dark days of 1932, 
the stock exceeded its 1929 top as 
early as 1935. 

Ever since 1936, however, each 
succeeding year has brought succes- 
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sively lower prices for the stock. And 
with good reason. Earnings receded 
from $1.4 million in 1936 to $1.3 mil- 
lion and $776,777 in the two follow- 
ing years; there was a trifling re- 
covery to $806,238 in 1939, and a 
plunge to $383,443 last year. The 
latter figure was the lowest in the 
company’s history except for the first 
two years of its existence. 

Dividends have followed a similar 
course; payments per share for the 
five years 1936 to 1940 have succes- 
sively amounted to $2.25, $2, $1.70, 
$1.20 and 70 cents. The payment due 
last December was omitted and the 
directors have decided to pay divi- 
dends semi-annually hereafter instead 
of quarterly; the first payment under 
this policy will be only 25 cents a 
share. 

Foreign operations have become an 
increasingly important source of earn- 
ings in recent years. In 1939, the 
English subsidiary provided about 34 
per cent of consolidated net. Last 
year this unit and the Canadian 
branch (which is not believed to be a 
particularly important contributor to 
earnings) accounted for 59 per cent 
of the net profit. Since the dollar 
amount of these foreign earnings 
showed no great decline in 1940, it is 
apparent that most of the deteriora- 
tion in earning power was domestic 
in origin. This was caused by price 
reductions, higher promotional and 
experimental expenses and _ higher 
manufacturing costs. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


There seems little prospect that any 
of the company’s numerous difficulties 
will be definitely overcome at any 
time within the intermediate future. 
So far, the English plant has suffered 
only temporary interruptions from 
German bombing raids, but the pos- 
sibility of greater interference with 
operations can not be completely over- 
looked. As is pointed out in the 1940 
annual report, foreign exchange re- 
strictions may prevent or delay the 
transfer of future foreign profits to 
this country. And the importance of 
this is seen in the figures above: 59 
per cent of last year’s net profits came 
from England and Canada. Finally, 
there is no reason to anticipate any 
material diminution in the severity of 
competition in the domestic market. 
Altogether, the company’s earnings 
prospects are none too bright, and 
under the circumstances the stock can 
hardly be regarded as offering much 
attraction, even at current levels of 
around 6. 
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STOCKS WITH PER CENT YIELDS 


Current market conditions furnish an opportunity to attain 
larger than customary returns on these issues which in 
the past have seldom afforded such high yields, together 
with good margins of earnings over dividend requirements. 


he combination of large corporate 

earnings’ (permitting generous 
dividend payments), and the war, 
labor and tax uncertainties respon- 
sible for the recent desultory action 
of the stock market, has placed many 
sound stocks in a yield category ordi- 
narily made up exclusively of highly 
speculative issues. The investor de- 
siring a large income from his secur- 
ity holdings is thus in a very favor- 
able position ; he can obtain a return 
which would normally be regarded as 
extravagant without venturing out of 
the class of issues which, as common 
stocks go, occupy a reasonably con- 
servative status. 

The accompanying table lists five 
such stocks. Although to a lesser 
extent with General Motors, all of 
these issues sell at prices which are 
determined to some extent by the size 
of current and prospective dividend 
payments. Chesapeake & Ohio and 
McCrory Stores are more directly 
affected by the cyclical trends of busi- 
ness activity than are Public Service 
and Standard Brands, but all four 
{considering McCrory’s record only 
since its reorganization) show small- 
er fluctuations in earnings and divi- 
dend payments than are characteris- 
tic of enterprises in the durable goods 
field. And of course even General 
Motors, while it is undeniably a busi- 
ness cycle stock, has a much better 
record than most such issues. 


Chesapeake & Ohio is character- 
ized by freight traffic which reflects 
the fact that the company serves a 
highly industrialized area, but despite 
this the company’s earnings record 
has been considerably better than the 
average. A number of factors have 
contributed to this performance. 
Among these may be counted the 
road’s conservative debt structure and 
the high degree of efficiency which 
characterizes its operations. About 
three-quarters of its freight revenues 
are derived from bituminous coal, and 
since the grade of coal mined in C. & 
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O’s territory is high, demand tends 
to evidence considerable stability. The 
1940 dividend of $3.25 a share was 
earned by an ample margin, and 
profit prospects for the current year 
are excellent. 


General Motors has not always 
reported a profit on its common 
shares (preferred payments were not 
fully earned in 1932), but the junior 
stockholders have received dividends 
in. every year since 1917. The com- 
pany’s earning power during prosper- 
ous times is substantial, and it has 
thus been able to build up a strong 
financial position, permitting a con- 
sistently generous dividend policy. Its 
outstanding leadership in automobile 
production and in a number of non- 
automotive lines, together with its 
large share of defense business, ap- 
pears to promise sizeable earnings 
during the next year or so, and the 
stock appeals not only for income but 
also on a basis of. possible price en- 
hancement. 


McCrory Stores’ exceptional yield 
can doubtless be attributed in large 
part to the company’s record during 
the last depression, when it was 
forced into reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77B. Aided by revision of bur- 
densome lease agreements, this or- 
ganization has done much better in 
the past few years. Profitable retail 
outlets have been rehabilitated and 
modernized, and the _ unprofitable 
units (amounting to some twenty per 
cent of the total) have been closed. 


The initial dividend on the present 
common was paid in 1937; disburse- 
ments per share during the past four 
years have amounted successively to 
50 cents, 75 cents, $1 and $1.25, and 
have been amply covered by earnings 
in every year. 


Public Service of New Jersey 
has suffered a declining earnings 
trend for some years, but this decline 
has been gradual and not very exten- 
sive. The company’s latest monthly 
report, however, shows signs of this 
trend having been halted, February 
accounting for net income of $2.4 
million as against $2.1 million a year 
earlier. Since it has always been the 
policy of the management to gear 
dividend payments very closely to 
earnings, it had been anticipated that 
the $2.40 annual dividend rate would 
be revised downward, and this ex- 
pectation was realized when the 
March 31 payment was cut to 55 
cents. (Even if the annual rate were 
cut to $2, the stock would still offer 
a yield of eight per cent at the pres- 
ent price.) 


Standard Brands is another equity 
whose earnings have shown a sub- 
stantial decline from previous levels, 
which goes far toward explaining the 
high yield basis on which the issue is 
currently quoted. Increasing compe- 
tition and lower prices in the impor- 
tant yeast division were the principal 
factors contributing to the unfavor- 
able trend. While no major improve- 
ment in the status of this department 
appears in early prospect, the com- 
pany has materially improved its 
earnings position through economies 
in the manufacturing and distribution 
of its old products, and the aggressive 
promotion of new lines. Last year’s 
earnings almost equaled 1937 levels, 
and further progress is indicated for 
this year. 


FIVE HIGH YIELDING COMMON STOCKS 


1940 Indicated 


Earned Annual Recent Current 

Issue: per Share Dividend Price Yield 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway...... $4.31 $3.25 40 8.1% 
2.05 1.25 13 9.6 
Public Service of N. J............. 2.42 2.20 25 8&8 
ae 0.71 0.50 6 8.3 
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Market largely unperturbed by spread of strikes, -or in- 
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FOR ALMOST four weeks the stock market has 
held within an extremely narrow range. In normal 
times the formation of such a "line" usually pre- 
ceded an important price movement. But in the 
present instance it seems largely to reflect the 
many conflicting forces at work and the general 
uncertainty on the part of investors concerning the 
immediate outlook. Important war developments 
seem surely to be in store for the coming months, 
but because of their unpredictable nature investors 
show an understandable reluctance to bid ag- 
gressively for stocks. Meanwhile on the other side of 
the picture, the extremely low basis on which cur- 
rent and prospective corporate earnings are being 
capitalized (together with the generous yields ob- 
tainable) has so far provided an effective barrier 
to any significant amount of liquidation. To com- 
plete the general appearance of market indecision, 
up to Thursday's bulge daily trading volume had 
not attained as much as 600,000 shares for nearly a 
month, and there had been only three such days in 
nearly two months. 


SEIZURE OF Axis shipping in this country has in- 
creased the war tension to some degree, although 
without apparent market effect. While the coun- 
tries owning the ships involved could perhaps logi- 
cally regard the step as an act of war, declaration 
of hostilities against the United States seems highly 
improbable, at least as long as Italy continues in 
such difficulties in Africa and Albania, and while 
Germany is faced with growing problems in the 
Balkans. Thus it is not likely that this situation will 
develop into a stock price factor of any signifi- 
cance. 


MORE SERIOUS has been the further spread of 
strike troubles. The weekly business indexes un- 
doubtedly will be adversely affected by the clos- 
ing down of the main Ford plant, and any pro- 
tracted stoppage of coal supplies would of course 
tie up the entire defense program. The labor situa- 
tion seems rapidly to be approaching a point 


creasing war tension. First quarter earnings statements 
should reflect good gains over year-ago, despite heavier 
tax charges. 


where drastic government action will be needed, 
and a preliminary step toward that end was taken 
by the House this week in its resolution calling for 
a defense strike probe. The working out of a suc- 
cessful plan of strike avoidance would obviate a 
large part of the work stoppages such as those 
now being witnessed. But it would not end the up- 
ward trend of wage costs, and as long as these 
continue to rise there will remain an upward pres- 
sure on the general price level, helping to keep 
alive inflationary apprehensions. 

SO FAR THIS year, graphs depicting the level of 
general business activity have been moving across 
@ broad plateau. Strikes have been one of the 
factors preventing further rises, but the most im- 
portant one has been the lack of additional plant 
facilities. New capacity has been under construc- 
tion for some time, and the coming of spring weather 
will accelerate the rate at which it is put into opera- 
tion. Assuming early settlement of the coal strike, 
and the prevention of new labor difficulties else- 
where, therefore, coming months should bring a 
resumption of the upward movement of aggregate 
business activity, helping to offset higher wages 
and taxes. 


INVESTORS SHOULD continue to confine their 
holdings largely to good grade common stocks 
which are affording liberal yields, and which are 
not primarily dependent upon the defense effort 
for earning power. Furthermore, the nature of the 
respective companies’ business should be such as 
to permit operating profits to rise sufficiently to 
absorb the additional tax levies certain to be 
enacted later in the present session of Congress. 
Even more than in normal times, selectivity is essen- 
tial to investment success. For backlog purposes, 
medium grade bonds and preferred stocks still 
hold greater attraction for the average individual 
than do the highest grade issues whose prices are 
set largely by the level of money rates. 


—Written April 3; Richard J. Anderson 
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NEW ANGLE ON UTILITY ISSUES: Further 
confusion concerning the status of public utility 
holding company common stocks has developed 
following an SEC ruling in the Federal Water re- 
organization proceedings. Heretofore, some mem- 
bers of the Commission have cast doubt on the 
value of the common stocks of some companies 
following their compliance with the Utility Act. 
Furthermore, several years ago the Supreme Court 
held that before stockholders were entitled to any 
equity in a corporate reorganization, prior claims 
must be satisfied in full. But in passing upon a 
reorganization plan for Federal Water Service the 
SEC indicated approval of allocation of some 
equity to the company's class A stock although 
available assets are insufficient to satisfy the full 
claims of the preferred stock. Thus there seems to 
have been created a precedent for the SEC to rule 
similarly when called upon to approve reorganiza- 
tions and recapitalizations in connection with 
changes under the famed Section || ‘death sen- 
tence" of the Utility Act. 


WIDE FREIGHT GAINS: This time last year, 
railway freight car loading figures were giving an 
indifferent performance, reflecting the slide in gen- 
eral business activity to the lows reached in the 
spring. Partly as a result thereof, and partly as a 
result of current high business activity, freight traf- 
fic reports have been showing phenomenal gains 
in recent weeks. Starting out this year with in- 
creases of about six to eight per cent over 1940 
levels, car loading increases have steadily widened 
until now they are running well above 20 per cent 
ahead of the same weeks last year. Thus, for the 
March 23 week the increase was nearly 24 per cent 
—and for the following week (latest reported) the 
rise amounted to 26 per cent. Aggregate rail- 
way earnings figures reported so far for this year 
have been quite gratifying; the gains now being 
shown by the volume of traffic indicate that the 
earnings reports to appear during the coming sev- 
eral months also will make pleasing reading for 
stockholders. 


NO POWER SHORTAGE LIKELY: During the 
past six weeks, demand for electrical energy has 
been running about |5 per cent ahead of year-ago 
levels, the gain in large part reflecting the high 
rate of general industrial activity as a result of the 
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defense program. Despite this comparatively wide 
increase, no significant shortage of power produc- 
ing facilities seems in prospect. Facilities in all 
areas were adequate to handle last year's peak 
loads; in fact, for the country as a whole it is esti- 
mated that total capacity was about 30 per cent 
in excess of the 1940 peak demand. In that year, 
nearly 1.8 million additional K.W. of capacity was 
installed—the greatest increase since !930—and 
schedules call for 3.2 million K.W. new facilities for 
1941. (The latter figure will constitute a new rec- 
ord since 1925.) Total generating capacity on Feb- 
ruary 28 was nearly 41.8 million K.W. This com- 
pares with 31.6 million K.W. at the end of 1929, 
the previous peak year for most industries. A side- 
light of this general situation is that the manufac- 
turers of generating equipment are facing excep- 
tionally good sales prospects for 1941 (although 
extraneous factors may affect individual companies, 
such as the strike at the Allis-Chalmers plants). 


HIGH RATE FOR GLASS MAKERS: So far this 
year, the glass manufacturing industry has been 
operating at record levels. Plate glass makers have 
of course been benefiting from the sustained high 
volume of automobile output. Window glass de- 
mand has stepped up along with rising new build- 
ing construction. And glass container companies 
have been feeling the effects of the rapid pace of 
general business. As for the latter division, there 
has already been talk of defense priorities affecting 
the use of tin-coated metal containers ("'tin'’ cans), 
in which event the industry expects that glass con- 
tainers would be substituted in the cases of numer- 
ous commodities. (But in light of the fact that 
leading can manufacturers are understood to have 
on hand comparatively large supplies of tin, it is 
unlikely that any interruption to their business will 
be seen for at least a considerable time to come.) 


BANK EARNINGS UP: Improved general busi- 
ness conditions are reflected in somewhat better 
first quarter earnings for metropolitan banks, al- 
though indicated gains over year-ago were quite 
moderate in most instances (and some institutions 
did not gain at all). The banks are currently able 
to expand the employment of their funds, but con- 
tinued subnormal levels of interest rates are hold- 
ing earnings improvement in check. While further 
increases are in prospect for the balance of the 
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year, spectacular gains are not likely. But protec- 
tion of existing dividend rates will widen, strength- 
ening the position of the shares for income pur- 
poses. 


COAL STATUS WEAKENED: Granting of the 
union's demands for higher wages, as well as other 
changes which will involve increased operating 
costs, can only work to the further deterioration 
of the position of the coal industry, whichever of 
the two alternatives the mine companies elect to 
follow. If selling prices are not raised by a com- 
mensurate amount to absorb the higher costs, profit 
margins will of course be further narrowed. And 
if the attempt is made to pass along the increases 
to the consumer, in the form of higher prices, the 
competitive position of coal will be further weak- 
ened. Fundamental changes brought about by the 
increasing use of electricity, fuel oil and natural gas 
for power are reflected in the following figures: 
in 1937, 441 million tons of bituminous coal were 
consumed, of which manufacturing and similar en- 
terprises took over 51 per cent. For 1940—which 
was not a particularly unsatisfactory year for busi- 
ness, all in all—only 398 million tons were con- 
sumed. And of the latter, manufacturing took but 
39.5 per cent. Looked at in another way, energy 
produced (measured in B.t.u.'s) by coal in 1939 
(latest available) rose 22 per cent above the 1932 
figure. But the gains by natural gas and domestic 
oil in the same period both amounted to 62 per 
cent. 


ADDITION TO LIST: Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road common stock is being added this week to 
the selected issues in the business cycle group. 
Since the road's earnings depend to a considerable 
extent upon the industrial demand for coal, the 
stock has cyclical characteristics which are illus- 
trated by the fact that earnings declined from 
$6.07 a share in 1937 to $2.31 in 1938. However, 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes. 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issues: Price Price “Yield 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) 
$5 cum. preferred... 104//, 105 4.7%, 


Last year earnings amounted to $8.15 a share and 
a total of $6 was paid. In view of absence of early 
debt maturities and maintenance of a character- 
istically strong financial position (cash of $22 million 
is well in excess of all current liabilities), prospective 
earnings of $10 a share or better for 1941 would 
justify more liberal dividend distributions. Even 
assuming that dividend will not total more than $6, 
the high yield and low price-earnings ratio mark 
the stock as undervalued. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE 


Bank Earnings—New York institutions scoring in- 
creases on rise in loans. 


Retail Trade—Heavy pre-Easter gains reported. 
Plant Expansions—Bringing huge flow of capital 
expenditures. 

NEUTRAL: 

Oil Industry—OPM says defense needs should not 
require Federal regulation. 

Washington—Convoy issue expected soon. 


on the basis of the dividend record for the past NEGATIVE: ‘ ; 
five years, the stock could qualify as a selection Labor Situation—Strikes increase; fatal clashes 
for income purposes. The smallest dividend dis- occur. 
tributed in the years 1936-1940 was $4 in 1938,  Balkans—Tension continues. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should nece sssarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features w hich will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they dre 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Curent all 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s '73.. 101 4.95%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003. 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, ‘'55.. 99 5.05 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 96 4.68 102!/2 
Remington Rand deb. 4//4s, 1956. 104 4.08 105 


FOR PROFIT: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 79 5.06 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os,'52. 98 4.59 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, ‘56....... 80 6.25 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 89 5.61 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 84 4.76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment pur- 
poses for income. 


American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.67% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.) 42 5.35 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.76 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R. R.4% non-cum... 83 4.81 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 74 6.75 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 39 7.69 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 57 6.14 100 
West Penn. Elec $7 cum. cl. "A" 105 6.66 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/% cum. 89 6.17 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


Adams-Millis .......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 13 0.80 6.1 0.94 1.45 
Best & Company....... 28 2.00 7.1 3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 20 «41.40 7.0 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 90 5.00 5.5 RS BES 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 40 3.25 8.1 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ...... 38 2.00 5.3 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ........ 47 3.00 6.4 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores.... 36 2.50 69 3.34 2.28 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 51 3.00 5.9 3.11 4.11 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Recent Annual Earnings 
Kresge (S. S.)........ 24 $1.35 5.6% $1.90 $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 19 1.50 7.9 2.33 2.34 
Mathieson Alkali ...... 26 «=61.50 5.8 1.12 1.72 
May Department Stores 49 3.00 6.1 23.50 b1.20 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.00 6.6 2.65 2.96 
Pacific Lighting ....... 36 §=63.00 8.3 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 
Standard Oil (N.J.).... 36 1.75 4.9 3.27 bed 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 33 2.25 68 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R.R....... 78 6.00 7.7 6.74 6.96 
United Fruit .......... 65 4.00 6.1 4.87 5.10 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. #—I2 months to Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year to Mar. 31, 1940. z—Fiscal year to Jan. 31, 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


Allis-Chalmers ........... 28 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American Brake Shoe...... 34 2.10 2.39 3.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry... .. 28 hD3.40 6D0.32 


American Cyanamid “B".. 35 $0.60 2.07 2.44 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 30 1.50 1.54 2.18 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 26 1.00 0.95 2.69 


Bethlehem Steel ...... cee Cae 5.00 5.75 14.04 
21 2.25 1.09 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 34 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents ...... It 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 24 0.50 2.80 2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% ptd.. 33 ‘as 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 36 2.00 2.76 3.81 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurted since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


STOCKS ‘Price, Dividend (930 
Glidden Company ........ 14 $1.00 k$1.70 k$1.56 
Great Northern Ry. pfd... 26 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ........ 34 2.75 $3.14 $4.05 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 ...  DO0.64 0.41 
*Louisville & Nash. R.R..... 68 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores ......... 13 1.25 1.95 2.05 
National Acme .......... 18 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake...... 37 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 24 1.50 2.43 3.51 
8 0.25 1.11 1.21 
Studeboher ............... 6 1.31 0.96 
Thompson Products ....... 30 1.75 3.90 5.17 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 44 3.50 3.02 3.72 


t—Before depletion. }—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($1 0 par) preferred stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. *Added this week, see 


page 17. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


TALK THAT the next 30 to 90 days will be critical 
ones in this world at war—economically if not militarily 
—continues. This is reflected in virtually all the advices, 
and the dictum, “Don’t buy until the war assumes a 
clearer perspective,” has been a much used one over the 
past week or so. Readers may recall that the “30-to- 
90-day” chatter was being spread three months ago. 
Of course, this sort of thing is essentially guesswork; 
maybe that is why it persists—despite the fact that most 
amateur timetables on the war must be pretty well 
wrecked by now. 


NEVERTHELESS, current uncertainty over just 
where Nazi lightning may strike next is not conducive 
to market enthusiasm. A glance at the volume pattern 
will make that clear, for trading has hovered around 
the half-million share mark for some weeks. It is there- 
fore gratifying that the rails have been able to move 
forward as they have. With one exception, rail equities 
have advanced in every session since March 23. And 
at the close Thursday, the familiar rail average stood 
at 29.75—or a new high for the year. Last year’s peak 
level was 32.67. 


PROFIT MARGINS were up last year. Based on 
available sales figures for 900 leading manufacturing 
corporations, the National City Bank has figured that 
the percentage of net earnings to sales was 7.5 per cent 
in 1940. Comparable figure for the preceding year was 
6.5 per cent. Now, it is entirely possible that aggregate 


net income of these units will be higher in 1941. Much 
higher volumes should see to that. But what with higher 
taxes and increasing price controls, profits margins are 
slated for an about face. 


INSTEAD of improving, the strike situation has de- 
teriorated up to the time of this writing. This may bring 
a showdown. For while the Roosevelt Administration 
is still a “labor government,” public opinion is rising 
on the heels of violence around strike-bound plants. 
More important than that, the people at large do not 
relish the idea of a new group of self-willed men toy- 
ing with the nation’s destiny. It has been aptly stated 
that “Labor is today’s bottleneck.” And while some- 
thing must be done to remedy the situation, this should be 
remembered: According to Washington opinion, anti- 
strike legislation will be used only if all else fails. 


OPENING gun in the convoy issue was fired last week, 
when Senators debated the matter in a two-hour discus- 
sion. The whole thing started when Administration 
leaders were formally asked what they intended to do 
about the pending resolution that would forbid naval 
convoys except in time of declared war. Manifestly, this 
is one of the liveliest questions in the nation’s capital. 
The consensus is that convoy ships will ultimately be 
provided, but the method is still undecided. Meanwhile, 
the White House is encouraging views such as, “What’s 
the use of giving aid if you don’t see that it gets there?” 
—Written, April 3. 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 91,800 A + % 
Atchison, Topeka & S.Fe Ry. 50,200 25 2534 +% 
Paramount Pictures ........ 45,500 12 12% + % 
Electric Power & Light..... 44,300 2% 24 —% 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ....... 43,800 3% 44% + % 


Chicago Gt. Western R.R. pf. 41,900 43% 74 +3% 


Southern Pacific Co......... 41,000 10 . 10 ie 
American Power & Light... 39,300 2 1% A 
General Electric ............ 37,300 32% 32 —% 
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Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Traded Open Last Change 
34,300 24% 24% —k 
Chicago & East. Illinois Ry. A 28,900 1% 4 +2 


Stock: 
Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 


South Am. Gold & Platinum. 28,400 2 2% + % 
26,200 57% 57 —% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 25,700 3% 3% —% 
Standard Brands ........... 23,600 6% 6% mee 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 22,200 1834 18% + % 
International Tel. & Tel.... 21,600 2% 2% + % 
re 21,100 9 87 —% 
General Motors ............ 20,300 43 423% — 3 
Chicago & Gt. Western R.R.. 20,300 R 2 +1% 
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HOW TAXES CUT INTO 
CHEMICAL EARNINGS 


High taxes are tending to offset sales expansion, 
although industry is not exceptionally vulnerable. 


per rises in sales volume which 
in numerous cases carried op- 
erations to record or near-record 
levels, only a few chemical companies 
have reported large gains in earnings 
for 1940. The majority shows either 
moderate improvement or small de- 
clines compared with 1939. Larger 
deductions for depreciation, increased 
appropriations for research and other 
factors have a bearing upon the 1940 
showing, but taxes provide the main 
explanation for the failure of net earn- 
ings to expand proportionately to 
business volume. 


HIGHER LEVIES 


With the exception of a few spe- 
cialized imposts affecting parts of the 
industry (such as state severance 
taxes on sulphur) the chemicals have 
not been subjected to discriminatory 
taxation and, in general, their posi- 
tion with respect to taxes—at least 
up to the enactment of the Revenue 
Acts of 1940—has been relatively 
favorable. Because of a lower-than- 
average ratio of labor costs to income, 
payroll taxes are not onerous, and 
the industry as a whole has compara- 


Executive Offices - - - 
Sales Offices - - - - 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


tively little concern with excise taxes. 
Last year’s increase to 24 per cent in 
the corporation income tax rate means 
large additional payments on this 
score, but this factor applies equally 
to all industries in which there is a 
general investment interest. 

The major uncertainty in the earn- 
ings outlook of the chemicals over the 
next two or three years—or at all 
events one of the more important 
questions yet to be answered—is that 
of excess profits taxes. This type of 
taxation made a sizeable dent in the 
earnings of most chemical companies 
in 1940 and will tend to offset the 
further gains in operating earnings 
promised by the large demands for 
the industry’s products, although the 
extent of the inroads of such taxes 
will not be clearly indicated until Con- 
gress takes action on 1941 revenue 
legislation. 

Since the chemical industry is not 
in the “prince or pauper” classifica- 
tion and is one which requires fairly 
heavy capital investment in plant and 
equipment, as well as ample working 
capital, it might be assumed that ex- 
cess profits taxes would not amount 


Charleston, W. Va. 
New York, Akron, Chicago 
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to much for most companies in this 
field. The fact of the matter is that 
the exemption bases, although sub- 
stantial, are in most. instances con- 
siderably below the current rate of 
earnings. Estimated exemptions for 
some companies approached or fully 
covered earnings at the 1939 rate. 
However, in most cases, the exemp- 
tions on either the average earnings 
or the invested capital base were ma- 
terially below 1939 earnings, and since 
operating income increased last year, 
the net result was that companies in 
this group had to pay a significant 
slice of their 1940 earnings to the 
Government under their excess profits 
tax liabilities. 


TAX EFFECTS 


To illustrate the effect of the new 
taxes upon some of the larger chem- 
ical producers, the 1940 reports of 
two organizations which established 
new highs in sales volume—Allied 
Chemical & Dye and Monsanto 
Chemical—may be cited briefly. Mon- 
santo showed a gain of almost $2 
million, or 27 per cent, in operating 
profits and a moderate increase in 
other income. But because of an in- 
crease in Federal taxes to $3.5 mil- 
lion, as against $1.5 million in 1939, 
net income for the year showed only 
a nominal advance. The excess profits 
tax charge accounted for $1.26 mil- 
lion of the added tax burden. Allied 
Chemical showed a gain of $4 mil- 
lion before federal taxes, but the in- 
crease in normal taxes plus the new 
excess profits tax deduction—amount- 
ing to $4.1 million—more than coun- 
terbalanced this improvement with the 
result that net earnings for the year 
were slightly below 1939. 

Although the chemicals are an out- 
standing “growth industry” and the 
secular up-trend mitigates the effects 
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of general business declines, the vol- 
ume of most chemical producers in- 
evitably reflects in some measure the 
fluctuations in aggregate business vol- 
ume. Profits of most of the companies 
in this industry declined quite sharply 
in 1938, materially reducing the four- 
year average of the base period 1936- 
1939, It is interesting to note that 
only four of the listed chemical com- 
panies will benefit from the recently 
enacted amendments to the Revenue 
Act of 1940 intended to provide a 
more equitable basis of exemption for 
“growth companies.” The 1938 earn- 
ings declines drag down the average 
for the second half of the base period 
(FW, March 19, page 5) sufficiently 
to make the alternative basis of cal- 
culation of no advantage to the others. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Looking to the future, there are in- 
dications that new increases in taxes 
will exert a further restrictive effect 
upon earnings, but the outlook is by 
no means entirely drab. The chemical 
industry is in a favored position in 
that it is assured of a substantial in- 
crease in business volume without 
facing any important threats of ex- 
pensive dislocations of normal produc- 
tive processes such as may cut into 
the profit margins of other manufac- 
turing lines. It appears that, for the 
industry as a whole, an increase in 
the normal corporation income tax 
rate from 24 to 30 per cent could be 
absorbed and still leave a good in- 
crease in net income over 1940. But 
if the excess profits tax levy should 
be increased in addition, the larger 
tax liabilities might consume most or 
all of the earnings increment. 

This, of course, is entirely a matter 
of conjecture and will remain so until 
Congress has acted upon the 1941 tax 
bill. 
emption bases will be lowered and 
that the rate of tax will be increased, 
but the changes may not be especially 
drastic. On the other hand, there 
may be further changes in the man- 
ner of calculation of exemptions 
which would be beneficial to growth 
companies. At all events, the chem- 
icals, although somewhat vulnerable 
to new taxes, should at least be able 
to maintain net earnings at the 1940 
level (which would be impossible in 
some lines of industry if the new tax 
burdens should be heavier than now 
anticipated ) and show satisfactory in- 
creases if the 1941 excess profits tax- 
ation is not too severe. 
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It seems probable that the ex-° 


PROGRESS 


ODAY, as in the past, we carry 

on an active and continuous pro- 
gram of chemical research and de- 
velopment. There is no better mea- 
sure of the success of this program 
than the record of progress. Here are 
but a few of the new and useful things 
that make up this record. 


Plastics 


Cinderella’s glass slipper becomes 
a reality with “Vinylite” sheeting, a 
completely new “elastic plastic” with 
a lazy, form-fitting stretch. Besides 
shoe uppers in transparent and color- 
ful translucent effects, this material 
is used for belts, raincoats, aprons, 
shower curtains, upholstery, hat trim, 
and a host of other things. The mate- 
rial is waterproof,greaseproof,alcohol- 
proof, scuff-resistant, and easily 
washed with soap and water. 

A related plastic material makes 
possible the high-test safety glass 
which is now standard on all 1941 cars. 

Other “Vinylite” plastics form pro- 
tective finishes for metals so adherent 
that the metal can be pressed into the 
desired shape without breaking the 
coating ... and adhesives for fasten- 
ing metals together with a strong, 
tough bond .. . and “Vinyon” textile 
fibers that are unaffected by water and 
most chemicals, and have strength 
and elasticity comparable to silk. 


Surface Coatings 


Isophorone is the chemical name 
for a new solvent for protective 
coatings, especially those containing 


“Vinylite” resins. It permits a higher 
content of the resin in the solution 
without gelling, which means that a 
single coat is thicker and hence fewer 
coats need be applied for a desired 
degree of protection. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Butadiene, a basic raw material for 
making the strategic defense item, 
synthetic rubber, is now being pro- 
duced in commercial quantities. Proc- 
esses are being developed for the 
large-scale production of other raw 
materials essential in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. 


W ater-Soluble 
W ax-Like Materials 


The new “Carbowax” compounds, 
one resembling petrolatum and the 
other parrafin wax, can be dissolved 
in water, forming clear solutions. This 
characteristic, unique for a wax-like 
material, makes them useful for all 
sorts of things, such as textile, leather, 
and rubber processing lubricants that 
can be easily removed with plain 
water. Think of washing out a wax- 
like material with water alone! 


* * * 


These few things represent but a 
small part of the more than 150 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals that we have 
developed and now offer commer- 
cially. And what is still in our test 
tubes today may mean a better fabric, 
a better car, or a better house for you 
tomorrow. Your inquiries are invited. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 


The words ‘‘Vinylite,’’ ‘‘Vinyon,’’ and 
of Carbide and Carbon 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC 


New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Carbowax"’ are registered trade-marks 
Chemicals Corporation. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Continued from page 3 


by-products of regular operations. 
Leading chemical companies that are 
suppliers of these materials include 
Allied Chemical, American Cyana- 
mid, Commercial Solvents, Dow 
Chemical, Monsanto Chemical, Union 
Carbide, and U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol. We can go further. In process- 


ing explosives, we need things like 
caustic soda, soda ash, and sulphuric 
acid. That brings in other organiza- 
tions such as Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
Freeport Sulphur, Mathieson Alkali, 
and Westvaco Chlorine. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


- Modern war is mechanized. Which 
means that armies “march” on rubber 
as much as they do on their stomachs. 
Add to this the fact that supplies of 
crude must be carried half-way 
around the earth, and it becomes clear 
that man-made rubber is a vital po- 
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HORSE (power) 
CAVALRY, 


@ “Boots and saddles” is pretty much a thing of the past in today’s Army. 
Instead, it’s — ‘Turn ’em Over!’’— and thousands of horsepower spring to life, 
waiting to move the tanks and trucks and combat cars of today’s mechanized 
cavalry into action. And, of course, the fodder for these thousands of “horses”’ is 
high-octane gasoline, product of the great American petroleum industry. 


In the refining end of this vast industry Mathieson Chemicals play an important 
part — caustic soda and soda ash as petroleum treating reagents, bicarbonate of 
soda for fire-foam systems, anhydrous ammonia for refrigeration and for combat- 
ting corrosion in refinery equipment, chlorine and hypochlorite for sweetening 
distillates. Then, too, the new mechanized “horses” of the Army must have tires, 
glass, oil and grease, plastic and metal parts, lacquer finishes and lamp filaments. 
In the manufacture or processing of all of these materials you will find one or more 


Mathieson Chemicals. 


But helping to “‘keep ’em turning over” is not a new role for Mathieson Chemicals 
—it’s a job they’ ve been doing in the chemical-consuming industries of America for 
nearly half a century. 


MATHIESON _CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA . . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . + BLEACHING POWDER . . . HTH PRODUCTS .. . AMMONIA, - 
ANHYDROUS end AQUA FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS . DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS . . . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 


mt MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS unc.; 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


To Investors With We have an unusually at- 


tractive proposal for investors 
$100,000 or More whose portfolios have a mini- 
NVESTMENT guidance is a mum value of $100,000. We will 
be glad to discuss its applica- 
necessity today. Charting tion to your holdings. 
your own course subjects your 
capital to unnecessary risks. We invite you to submit your 
This is not a reflection on your list for confidential preliminary 
own judgment—it is simply that’ study. You incur no obligation. 
you cannot maintain the costly 


facilities essential to gather, FINANCIAL WORLD 
analyze and correlate all the RESEARCH BUREAU 
facts. 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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tential in the national economy. Here, 
again, chemistry plays a dominant 
part. (The subject of synthetic rub- 
ber is treated more fully on page 8 
of this issue. Plastics—an important 
chemical group—are discussed on 


page 7.) 
FUELS AND SULPHUR 


Faster planes demand better fuels. 
All of the leading petroleum com- 
panies are in the race to produce 
higher-octane gasoline. But chemical 
companies, by virtue of supplying 
needed raw materials, are definitely 
a part of this picture. Dow Chemical 
and du Pont are cases in point. Then 
there is the inevitable sulphuric acid 
to think about. To quote from Free- 
port Sulphur’s recent annual report, 
“The increasing production of special 
high-octane gasoline used at present 
in airplanes . . . increased the con- 
sumption of sulphuric acid by the pe- 
troleum industry to a level above that 
of any year since 1932, when the in- 
troduction of solvent refining methods 
caused a reduction in acid consump- 
tion in this industry.” 


METALS AND ALLOYS 


It has already been intimated that 
the chemical industry is concerned 
with metals. How? Well, take the 
case of magnesium. Aside from its 
application in photography, medicine, 
and in the production of combat flares 
and bombs, magnesium is necessary 
for making aluminum alloys. The air- 
craft industry is an avid consumer. 
Today, among other methods, it is re- 
covered from brines and “mined” 
from the sea by Dow Chemical. 

Manganese is another case in point. 
We need it as a deoxidizing agent in 
steel making and as an alloying agent. 
Presently, we can extract it electro- 
lytically from Pacific Coast ores, and 
recover it in blast furnaces from Min- 
nesota ores. And, of course, Freeport 
Sulphur’s Cuban-American Manga- 
nese subsidiary has lately become a 
significant source of this material. In- 
teresting, in this connection, is the 
fact that Union Carbide—a great 
chemical company—is the biggest pro- 
ducer of ferro-alloys in the industry. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


It is only a short step from mention 
of metals to the thought of oxy- 
acetylene gases. Oxygen and ace- 
tylene are two of the most important 
industrial gases and their part in de- 
fense production is very tangible— 
the welding and cutting of metals. 
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That means it has applications in the 
steel and railroad industries; in ma- 
chine shops, shipyards, foundries ; and 
in construction of all kinds. Leading 
units in this field are Air Reduction, 
Union Carbide, and fast-growing Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas. 

Over the past few years, it has 
been shown that there is a great dif- 
ference between the apparent and real 
health of a nation’s population. 
Strange as it may seem, the country 
with the greatest national income is 
not necessarily the healthiest. For 
that, of itself, is no assurance against 
actual starvation with respect to cer- 
tain nutritive elements. 


VITAMINS 


Vitamins are an excellent illustra- 
tion. A deficiency of vitamin B-1 
(thiamine), for instance, will defi- 
nitely lower physical vigor and mental 
alertness. Hence, it has often been 
referred to as the “morale” vitamin. 
Last year, in fact, England made 
mandatory the restoration of thiamine 
in white bread. And only a short time 
ago, the National Defense Commis- 
sion asked — and received — the co- 
operation of our own milling and bak- 
ing industry in this respect. 

There are literally scores of com- 
panies interested in vitamins—which 
are, essentially, chemical compounds. 
With regard to actual producers, 
whose securities are available on the 
well known exchanges, the list in- 
cludes Abbott Laboratories; Com- 
mercial Solvents; du Pont; Eastman 
Kodak; General Foods; General 
Mills; International Vitamin; Mead 
Johnson; National Oil Products; 
Parke, Davis; Sharp & Dohme; 
Standard Brands; United Drug; and 
U. S. Vitamin. 

Year after year, over the past few 
generations, the chemical industry has 
been proving itself a valuable ally 
in the never-ending fight against dis- 
ease. Listed companies producing 
medicinals used in chemotherapy are 
American Cyanamid, Dow Chemical, 
Heyden, and Monsanto. Related to 
this group, for our purposes, are 
“ethical” units such as Abbott Lab- 
oratories and Parke, Davis. 

In connection with the medicinals, 
it is notable that the really great 
development of recent years has been 
a chemical one. Reference is made to 
sulfanilamide and its derivatives— 
sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole. Truly, 
these are the “magic bullets” of chem- 
istry that are daily relieving pain, pre- 
venting infection and saving lives. 
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Twenty-Two Years of Preparedness 


On March 19, 1919, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company first produced 
Sulphur. 

The growth and development of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company coin- 
cides with the peace time growth 
and development of the chemical in- 
dustry in the United States. It was 
started in response to the urgent de- 
mands of the times and has grown 


75 E.45" Street 


through the years of uncertainty 
which followed. 

As in 1917, Sulphur plays a large 
part in the plans for National De- 
fense, but today the United States is 
assured of ample supplies. Texas 
Gulf's Sulphur stocks of nearly three 
million tons, ample producing facili- 
ties and reserves should eliminate 
any threat of shortage during the 
present emergency. 


New York City 


Gur&SuLPHUR @ 


Mines: Newgulf and Long Point Texas 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION Cleveland, Ohio 


AS NO. 108 
Ww 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation has declared a dividend for the 
third quarter of the fiscal year 1940-1941, amount- 
ing to Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on May 10, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 23, 1941. 


E. F. Richter, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent (144%) 
on the preferred capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 19, 1941 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness April 12, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
_of New York on April 19, 1941. 

CuHaRLEs J. Harpy, President 

Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 

April 1, 1941 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Cool, comfortable slumber in even 

the hottest weather is the promise of 
the new “skin refrigerating” sleeping 
bag, developed by the Frigidaire divi- 
sion of General Motors—through mil- 
lions of tiny jets of air the sleeper 
is said to be bathed in a continuous 
bath of draftless ventilation. 
A new use for the gyro-compass 
has been discovered by Sperry Cor- 
poration in the invention of a new 
fire control system for anti-aircraft 
guns aboard naval vessels—the device 
aims the gun in proper position to hit 
the target at all times, regardless of 
the roll or pitch of the ship... . 
“Quick-frozen coffee” is the latest ad- 
dition to the packaged line distributed 
by Bob White Frosted Foods — the 
chilled coffee is packed in airtight 
paper bags to preserve the “oils,” and 
the housewife is instructed to keep the 
coffee in the refrigerator for best re- 
sults. . . . Hudson Motor Car will 
enter the magazine publishing field 
this month with its own journal of 
travel, sports and fashions—called 
Hudson Horizons, it will be sent free 
to the 125,000 car owners and pros- 
pects of the company. 


Synthetics 


A new use for Eastman Kodak’s 
“Tenite” has been found in the devel- 
oping of synthetic cork floats—the 
“Tenite” floats, when utilized for sup- 
porting fish nets, are found to be non- 
corrosive and resistant to the effects 
of salt water. . . . Stainless finger- 
printing has been made possible by 
Graphic Arts Research through the 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


(ZAPMAN 
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compounding of a new chemical mix- 
ture of alloxanthine, oxalic acid and 
glycerine—the preparation is invisi- 
ble, but the prints can be made visible 
by applying heat to the paper... . 
Quaker Oats has acquired the rights 
to a process which makes possible the 
extraction of high vitamin products 
from grass—a new organization is 
being formed to go deeply into the 
possibilities of vitamins from lawns 
and pastures. . . . Experiments made 
at Leeds University, England, for a 
yet unnamed British firm have re- 
sulted in the development of a new 
synthetic textile made direct from 
seaweed—while having some of the 
properties of wool, the new fabric 
is also non-inflammable and resistant 
to alkalies. ... The “beauty industry” 
will soon have to look around for new 
synthetics to replace certain raw ma- 
terials which are also needed for de- 
fense—for instance, nail polishes con- 
tain nitro-cellulose, permanent wave 
solutions require sodium and potas- 
sium like that in gunpowder, and lip- 
stick involves chemicals used to make 
poison gas. 


Rubber Rambles 


The first multiple-outlet electrical 
plug ever made entirely of resilient 
rubber has been announced by UV. S. 
Rubber — unlike previous plugs of 
hard rubber, which crack with slight 
pressure, the new live rubber plugs 
will withstand crushing test of up to 
40 tons. . . . Something different in 
anti-skid tires is that perfected by 
General Tire & Rubber—studs are at- 
tached to the flange of the sidewall of 
the tire in such a way that they grip 
in ruts of snow and thus make un- 
necessary the use of tire chains... . 
Firestone Tire & Rubber has just 
introduced a new rayon-ply tire for 
airplanes which is 14 pounds lighter 
than similar tires—not only do the 
new tires reduce the weight of the 
plane, but they have been found to 
withstand 38 per cent more punish- 
ment than previous styles. . . . For 
some time farmers and other users of 
wheel tractors have been partially 


filling their regular tires with water 
to increase the weight and traction 
of the machine—now Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber is preparing to bring out a 
special “Sure Grip Hydro-Tire”’ that 
can be filled up to the limit and thus 


increase the weight. .. . Rubber drain- 
board mats for kitchen sinks are not 
new, but Wooster Rubber has 


brought out an improvement in its 
new “Rubbermaid”—this rubber mat 
is lined with graduated ribs in such 
a way that the water must drain to- 
ward the sink. 


Christenings 


The new lower priced electric 
blanket which provides the heat of 
three woolen blankets will be offered 
by General Electric’as the “Automatic 
Blanket.” . . . Latest in two-way, 
inter-communication systems is the 
new “Philophone,” a product of Phil- 
co Coporation. .. . The adaptation of 
a horoscope pattern to tableware by 
Oneida, Ltd., has resulted in the se- 
lection of “Silverscope” as a new 
tradename for knives and forks. .. . 
The non-curling carbon paper of Old 
Town Ribbon & Carbon Company 
is being introduced as “Dawn Curl- 
proof.” . .. Theobald Industries, a 
50-year-old tallow maker, is break- 
ing into the consumer field for the 
first time with a new household soap 
known as “Mercury.” . . . Newest 
in plastic golf tees is an iridescent 
variety which will be introduced by 
American Molded Products under the 
name of “Flor-S-Cent.” .. . An im- 
proved floodlight, styled particularly 
for night work in defense plants, is 
guaranteed to withstand thermal 
shock and will be offered by Radiant 
Lamp Corporation as the “High- 
Watt.” 


Odds & Ends 


On June first Gillette Safety Razor 
will become the leading sponsor of 
boxing match broadcasts—the com- 
pany has signed a contract with 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club 
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which controls the fights of Joe Louis 
and many lesser lights... . A brand 
new car, departing radically from the 
conventional “Packard” design, is ex- 
pected to soon be added by Packard 
Motor Car—this company is about 
the last of the big motor manufac- 
turers to forsake its styling. 

A. C. Gilbert Company announces a 
“remarkable improvement” in its toy 
locomotives—the engines of the new 
“American Flyer” line will actually 
say, “choo-choo,” for the first time. 
...A “raincoat” for telegraph keys 
which permits the operator to “send” 
through the raincoat has been patent- 
ed by General Electric—it is designed 
especially for use in lifeboats. . . . The 
Jam Handy Organization which pro- 
duces all types of industrial films is 
now laying plans for the next step in 
its field—a new production unit is 
being established for preparing films 
for television. .. . The world’s young- 
est movie actor has just been signed 
by Universal Pictures—he is none 
other than Baby Sandy’s new brother 
who was born on March 19. 


for use in gasoline hose, tank linings, 
and other purposes. 

Of course, they have disadvantages. 
For one thing, they are expensive— 
from 35 cents to 85 cents a pound, 
against 22 cents for natural rubber. 
Again, they are not the equal of rub- 
ber in elasticity, extensibility or re- 
sistance to stiffening at low tempera- 
tures, and they tend to generate heat 
when expanded and contracted. These 
qualities, however, are not serious in 
most applications, and prices can 
undoubtedly be slashed as larger pro- 
duction volume is attained and new 
processes developed. 

At present, we are turning out a 
variety of “synthetic rubbers” : Amer- 
ipol and Koroseal (Goodrich), Butyl 
and Vistanex (Standard Oil of N. 
J.), Buna (Firestone and Standard 
Oil of N. J.), Chemigum (Good- 
year), Neoprene (du Pont) and 
Thiokol (Dow Chemical). Not all of 
these can be used in tire production, 
the largest market for natural rubber, 
but most of them can. Tires made of 
elastomers need about as much carbon 
black as conventional types, and thus 


...With no time to waste, a simple way 
to speed business and cut red tape ! 


_ startling thing about the 
present defense rush is the way 
it has enmeshed every business in 
the United States. You may never 
have seen a government order, yet 
you cubieal find yourself with 
new problems which require end- 
less executive time. 


Most of these difficulties involve 
paper work. New paper work to 
you perhaps, and troublesome. 


@ YOUR PRODUCTION may become in- 
volved in problems of procurement, 
inventory and personnel. You may 
lose thousands of dollars at your 
tool crib. 


@ Your RECORDS may be a headache. 
You may suddenly become in- 
volved in a complicated system of 
priorities. Fire, theft, sabotage may 
annoy and vex you. 

@ YOUR ACCOUNTING may be over- 
burdened. You may find a number 
of new and vexing reports to be 
made to the government. Collec- 
tions and records may suffer. 


@ YOUR CORRESPONDENCE may fall 
behind. With 25% more letters and 
reports to type today, secretaries 


and typists need the most efficient 
typewriter—one that reduces error, 
minimizes fatigue, and is noiseless. 


Let this reassure you 


To Remington Rand’s experts very 
few of today’s complicated paper 
problems are really new. For many 
years we have been giving unbiased 
advice of this exact nature to every 
size and kind of business. 
Remington Rand makes all kinds 
and types of office equipment. Five 
kinds of filing systems and files, for 
example. All kinds of fire-resisting 
safes and cabinets. Machines for 
descriptive, non-descriptive and 
punched-card tabulating as well as 
calculating and adding machines. 
Noiseless, standard and portable 
typewriters. 

If your need is particularly for help 
on defense ian we know your 
problem first-hand because two of 
our plants have just finished an 
order for the U.S. Army and three 
more are busy on British defense 
orders. We are handling those 
orders without headaches and we 
can help you to do the same. 


Ready to go to work for you 


Your particular problem may not have been mentioned here. But 


whatever it is, if it involves p 


help you. Look for Remington 


aper work, Remington Rand can 
and in your 


hone book! Or, if 


you wish, write direct to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES .. . KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP. 
MENT... AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 


chemical advances in supplanting 
rubber constitute no threat to United 
Carbon and Columbian Carbon. 
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Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 100 CORN EXCHANGE BANK 

incorporated: 1852, New York, as Corn 80 | 

Bank. Present ~ 60 

a service expanded n it 

trust business. Main Office: William 
0 


St., New York City. Annual meeting: EARNED PER SHARE 
Second Tuesday in January. Number of $3 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): 10,483. 0 
Capitalization: 33 
*Capital stock ($20 par)......... 750,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $6 
1933 ‘34 "38 ‘39 1940 


*Double liability ceased in 1937. 

Business: Facilities include complete foreign and domestic 
banking accommodations, investment and trust divisions and 
a thrift department. Operates 74 branches in the five boroughs 
of New York. Member of Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Management: Capable, and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Deecmber 31, 1940, U. S. Governments, 
$106.7 million; “other” investments $41.8 million; cash and 
due from banks, $184.2 million; deposits and other liabilities, 
$383.6 million. Book value of capital stock, $47.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken record of payments 
since 1853. Present indicated annual rate, $3 per share un- 
changed since 1934. 

Outlook: Bank needs larger demand for commercial loans 
so as to employ its unusually large amounts of idle funds and 
to cover current dividend rate from operating income, which 
since 1938 has been below that level. Expansion of industrial 
activity under the defense program holds promise for loan 
expansion. A higher level of interest rates is another im- 
portant requisite to improve revenues. 

Comment: The capital stock is of semi-investment character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
*Earned per share..... - $3.27 $4.48 $3.82 $4.32 $3.04 $4.72 eos 
Dividends paid ........ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 $0.75 


Price Range: 
68 68% 76% 55 61% 60 52 
46% 48% 40 745 


*Based on net increase in capital funds plus dividends declared. tTo April 2, 1941. 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; organized in 
1922, | Office. 710 No. Twelfth Boulevard, 70 mance 
. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: esday 
after first Monday in Number of [10 


May. 
stockholders (February 28, 1939): Preferred, | 5 
527; common, 584. i) 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
*Preferred stock (5% cum. conv, 

Common stock ($2 par)..........883,731 shs 


*Callable at $52.50 a share and convertible 
into common at $30 a share through March 
15, 1942; to March 15, 1947, at $52 a share. 


Business: Sells women’s shoes, hosiery and other products 
through a chain of approximately 156 stores located in 71 
cities in 30 states. The stores are operated under the following 
trade names: Baker’s; Burt’s; Leed’s; and Chandler’s. Hosiery 
and handbags constitute approximately 20% of total sales. 

Management: Connected with the business since formation; 
practically a family affair. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $3.7 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.7-to-1. Book value of common, $10.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common each year since 
1929, except 1932 and 1933. Present indicated annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Generally satisfactory lease arrangements and rela- 
tively steady demand for popular priced merchandise are fac- 
tors in maintenance of fairly stable earnings. Indicated trend 
of purchasing power suggests improvement in sales volume. 

Comment: Preferred is relatively inactive; common is a 
“businessman’s investment.” 


EARNED PER SHARE 


w 
~ 
2 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share... $1.64 $1.74 $2.10 $1.72 $2.20 $2.14 $2.46 ease 

Dividends paid..... 0.25 0.47 1.00 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.50 ée'ee 
Price Range: 

9% 13% 23 24 17 19% 17% 

258 8% 12 3% 10 15 10% {14% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split up of common in February, 1937. {Listed on New York 
Stock Exchange June 10, 1939; prior to that on N. Y. Curb. {To April 2, 1941. 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


General Shoe Corporation 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 pseomnings and Price Range (XA) 
incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Executive — 60 


office: 405 Lexington Ave., New York City. ype 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 30 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938) : = 


Preferred, 4,450; common, 2,870. 15 $10 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $15,000,000 © ven onane 

Subsidiary funded debt..... 1,000,000 

conv. 8 SEFICIT PEN SHARE 

Common stock (no Dowseesees 445,198 shs $10 

—— one 1933 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 "38 1940 
*Callable at 110; convertible into 2 shares 

of common. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed and 
tool steels, also a leading producer of alloy and special steels, 
ordnance and forgings. High grade steels recently totaled 47% 
of sales, medium grades 18%, carbon steels 23% and ordnance 
accounted for 7%. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $31.5 million; cash, $13.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
4-to-1. Book value of common, $55.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on former 7% pre- 
ferred; arrears eliminated by recapitalization in 1940. Com- 
mon dividends paid 1919 to 1931; none since. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for ordnance and tool, alloy and 
carbon grades of steel as a result of the defense program will 
increase company’s sales volume, but taxes will take a large 
share of further gains in net. 

Comment: Extremely wide price swings are the outstanding 
characteristic of both the preferred and common stocks. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
* +D$5.68 $6.24 D$11.92 23%4— 6 
+D4.22 +D0.46 14.68 %— 9 
+D0.34 +D3.38 D3.72 38%—17 
+D0.93 +D0.14 D1.07 38 —14 
+0.86 pee $2.36 3.22 56%—28 
$5.03 +0.78 $5.26 81%—21 
+D5.34 +D3.44 D8.78 44%—19% 
ay 147%—36% 


Not available. +Six months. After surtax of 55 cents. §After excess profits tax 
of $2.34. {To April 2, 1941. 


.Data revised to April 2, 1941 »Famings and Price Range (GSH) 
Incorporated: 1925, Tennessee, as Jarman 20 
Shoe Co. Present title adopted 1933. Office: 15 TT 


Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting: First 10 —— 


Monday in March. Number of stockholders 5 


(October, 1939): approximately 2,400. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

"Preferred stock $0.40 cum. $2 

Common stock ($1 par)........ .-627,716 shs 


0 
1933 ‘34 “36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


*Redeemable at $7.50 per share. 


Business: Manufactures a wide range of low and medium- 
priced men and women’s shoes. Independent shoe merchants 
constitute largest outlet. Also operates 41 retail stores and 
departments in department stores. 

Management: Under the leadership of the family that 
founded the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1940, $6.1 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
14.6-to-1. Book value of common, $10.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance. Irregular payments on the common from 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Continuance of the management’s sound expansion 
program (such as the inauguration of a children’s shoe division 
in 1940) gives promise of further gains in sales, but volume is 
importantly affected by trends in general purchasing power. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive. Common is in a good 
statistical position and a fairly liberal dividend payer. 

*EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD oF THE COMMON: 


scal 
Year’s -——Calendar Year’s——, 


Qu. ended: Jan. 31 April30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
$0.20 $0.37 $0.33 $0.51 1.41 1.05 13% 
| eer 0.323 0.37 0.06 0.88 1.14 1.00 15%—10 
1941.....06. 0.28 eee one eee #0.20 #114%—10 


*Adjusted to four-for-one split-up in 1937. Not available. tAn old class A & B 
stock. §Also paid $2.60 on old stock before split-up. {Listed on New York Stock 
Exchange in July, 1939. #To April 2, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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ales of U. S. Governments on the 
Stock Exchange were small, but 
there was considerable activity over- 


the-counter, consisting largely of 
switching from tax exempts to the 
new taxables—or the reverse—re- 
flecting adjustment of positions by in- 
stitutions for which the exemption 
feature is more or less important, de- 
pending upon tax status. High grade 
corporation bonds showed a some- 
what firmer tone. Total volume on 
the Exchange increased sharply, with 
daily trading exceeding $15 million 
par value, due to the continued heavy 
turn-over in speculative rails. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The tax exemption feature was re- 
moved from U. S. Savings Bonds on 
March 1 (FW, February 26, page 
16). There will be other important 
changes when sale of the present se- 
ries of Savings Bonds is discontinued 
and three new series of Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds substituted on May 1. 
One of the three series will be com- 
parable to those currently offered, 
since they will be sold at 75 per cent 
of maturity value, will mature in ten 
years, and will yield 2.90 per cent to 
maturity. (The yields on the new 
Series F and Series G Savings Bonds 
will be materially lower.) However, 
there will be important differences. 
Purchases in any one calendar year 
will be limited to $5,000 maturity 
value, as against $10,000 on the pres- 
ent series. Furthermore, the sched- 
ule of redemption values will be much 
less advantageous in the first few 
years of the life of the bonds than that 
applying to the present “baby bonds.” 
Bonds redeemed from 1% to 7 years 
after date of purchase will bring $10 


to $20 less per $1,000 maturity value 
than the present series. From 7 
years to maturity, the redemption 
values will be the same. 

Investors who are interested in this 
type of security and have not bought 
up to the maximum in 1941 have an 
incentive for making commitments 
before the end of the month, and 
should grasp the opportunity if funds 
are available. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN 4s 


The recent sharp advance in Colo- 
rado & Southern general 4%s fol- 
lowed announcement that interest due 
May 1 would be paid. In view of the 
poor showing in 1940 (45 per cent of 
fixed charges earned compared with 
63 per cent in 1939) and the decline 
in the company’s working capital po- 
sition, payment of this coupon had 
been regarded as very doubtful. Since 
the road’s seasonal earnings trend 
enables the company to build up its 
cash position between May and No- 
vember, it is now assumed that the 
second 1941 coupon will also be paid. 

However, this does not necessarily 
follow. It is believed that efforts to 
work out a capital readjustment will 
continue, and the eventual outcome 
remains uncertain. Net operating in- 
come showed a gain of over 100 per 
cent in the first two months of this 
year and a substantial further im- 
provement in earnings would reduce 
the threat of reorganization. But per- 
centage earnings gains in the early 
months of the year, although encour- 
aging, should not be taken as a re- 
liable criterion. Because of seasonal 
factors, operations are usually at a 
low level in the first quarter, which 
tends to distort comparisons. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 

Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the following 
compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inas- 
much as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day 
registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues: 
Connecticut Light & Power... 
stoc 


Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co.... $3 million 4/57 
Kansas 


Pipe Line & Gas Co.... 


APRIL 9, 1941 


Offering 
701,253 ae no par capital 


10,000 shs. $6 no par preferred To be 


202,372 shs. common 


Underwriters Date Due 
Drexel & Co., et al...... April 15 
Central Republic ........ April 12 

April 12 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
April 15 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


WESTPORT, CONN. 

Seven acres of woodland, wide never-failing brook, 
a charming seven-room cottage, a small studio 
and garage; just 2 miles from station, yet very 
secluded. If you like woodland and brooks you 
will like this. 

SALLY HUNTER _ Est. 18 Years 

WESTPORT, CONN. _ Tel. 3230 


INDIANA 


233% ACRES, livestock and grain farm, fully 
equipped ; 5 per acre. HARPER HOOTEN, 
NORTH VERNON, IND., R. 5 


NEW JERSEY 


SUSSEX COUNTY, NORTHERN, N. J.— 
Farms, acreage, lakes, village. Summer homes. 
LOZIER, SPARTA, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


A GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
A magnificent estate in Northern Westchester. 
83 acres. Quiet, secluded, restful. No encroach- 
ments. Very accessible. Land suitable for avia- 
tion field, race track or golf course. Splendid 
water supply. Comfortable old colonial house, 
12 rooms. Abundance out-buildings, ey 2 
cottages. Worth $100,000. Can be had for less 
than half this sum to close estate. 

X 110 — SHRUB OAK, N. Y. 


INFLATION HEDGE 
31 acres East Hempstead, .; excellent for 
small home development; water, gas, electricity ; 
near schools, churches, stores. Bus passes prop- 
erty. Priced for immediate disposal. 
G. F. PARTRICK 
32 COURT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE—Any part or all 40 acres in village. 
14 rm. house. Camp site on U. S. 31 in pine 
grove. 7 cottages; 1 restaurant bldg. 1 bik. 
Pentwater Lake, % mile Lake Michigan—low 


taxes. 
V. M. RUSSELL, PENTWATER, MICH. 


VIRGINIA 


BROOKLEY, 875 acres, $16,000; 200 acres, 
excellent antebellum house, 2 baths, electricity, 


$15,000. 
F. L. HARRIS AGENCY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA FARMS, ESTATES, 
CABIN CAMPS 
HARRY H. WILLIS, WINCHESTER, VA. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY WITH A FUTURE 


Chemist and experienced businessman, who was 
formerly for 12 years in official and other capaci- 
ties connected with the DuPont’s and the Rocke- 
feller’s interests, has perfected NEW PROCESS 
for the synthetic manufacture of a Higher Homo- 
logue of PHENOL, which is non-poisonous, non- 
corrosive and aromatic smelling, from cheap and 
abundant, domestic raw-material, and who has also 
other products similarly produced; has 80% ready 
equipped plant with installed machinery of about 
$15,000 replacement value; is looking for an in- 
vestor or small group to back him up to between 
$30,000 to $50,000. 


The whole proposition promises to be most profit- 
able with a great future ahead for quick ex- 
pansion. 

Fairly prompt decision is required. 

Principals only. No brokers. Please reply to 
Box 194, Financial World, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 
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Interstate Home Equipment Company, Inc. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


. Earnings and Price Range (ITE) 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 = 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor 15 
to Interstate Furniture Co., Inc., Inter- 10 
state Furniture Co. of Connecticut, Inc., and 5 }_e --O 
A. L. Nichols Co., Inc. Office: 597 West- ] 5 
minster St., Providence, R. I. Annual meet- Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 3 
ing: Third Tuesday in March. Number of EARNED PER SHARE $ 
stockholders (April 29, 1939): 1,481. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($1 462.500 1933 '34 °35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: A retail merchandiser of general household fur- 
nishings. About 60% of sales consist of flat silver and dinner 
ware; other items include watches, blankets, refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, etc. Articles are sold on the in- 
stalment plan (on weekly conditional sales contracts) through 
some 30 branch stores; house-to-house canvassing produces 
a large part of business. 

Management: Experienced; principal officers associated with 
company for long period of years. 

Financial Position: Working capital November 2, 1940, $5.8 
million; cash, $583,956; inventories, $649,489; accounts receiv- 
able, $5.7 million. Working capital ratio, 5.8-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $10.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment of 11 cents a share in 
March, 1937; varying quarterly dividends thereafter. No 
stated rate at present. 

Outlook: Operations are basically dependent upon trends in 
consumer incomes. Collection ratios on instalment contracts 
represent an important earnings factor. 

Comment: Stock is relatively unseasoned and speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years to Oct. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share... *$0.12 *$0.60 *$1.28 $2.07 $1.77 $2.20 $2.33 pues 
Calendar Year: 


Dividends paid es ae 0.53 0.33 0.57 0.65 t$0.20 
Price Range (N. Y. curt: 

kee 35% 2% 4% 6 T9% 


*Earned by predecessor companies. {Not available. {To April 2, 1941. 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Cons., Inc. 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 osEarnings and Price Range (PAE) 


xchange e, New Yo vy. - 15 4 

nual meeting: Last Tuesday in May. 10} tO; 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
*Capital stock ($10 par)....... 1,350,000 “4 0 


*Shares are divided into series: For- 
eign and American shares. Certificates are 
interchangeable only when surrendered 
through transfer agent. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$1 
1933 °35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


i Earnings and Price Range (J) 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 fo 


Incorporated: 1882, N. J. (predecessor com- ep pee 
pany established in 1870). Office: 30 Rocke- 40 
feller Plaza, New York City. 20 


Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in June. Number 0 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 136,355. $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$270,669,957 $4 
Capital stock ($25 par).......27,285,919 shs $2 


0 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: Parent company of the Standard Oil group prior 
to 1911 and now the leading major integrated oil company of 
the world. Thoroughly established in every division of the 
industry; as a result of aggressive expansion, around 50% of 
properties are located abroad. Through subsidiaries, is the 
largest producer of natural gas. 

Management: Conservative; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $466.6 million; cash and securities, $246.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value, $45.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments since 1882. Present 
indicated rate: $1 plus extras, payable semi-annually. 

Outlook: Strong position in domestic market assures com- 
pany of full participation in any improvement in the position 
of the U. S. oil industry. The war has sharply curtailed Euro- 
pean operations and has cut off a large share of the normal 
markets of South American subsidiaries. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the most diversified and 
strongly situated units in this group. 


Years ended Dec. 936 1941 

Earned per sl: $2.43 $3.78 Pg $32 

Dividends paid..... 1.25 *1.25 2.00 2.50 71.50 35 $1.75 tNone 
Price Range: 

50% 52% 70% 76 58% 53% 46% 

39% 35% 51% 42 39% 38 29% 33 


*Also 4 shares Mission Corp. common stock for each 75 shares of company’s stock 
held. tAlso stock dividend: 3 shares for each 200 shares held in 1938; 5 shares for 
each 200 shares held in 1939. {¢To April 2, 1941. 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 B 

Incorporated: 1922, Missouri; present name 1 
adopted in 1937. Office: 315 North 12th 120 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 90 


a Earnings and Price Range (UEP) 


Preferred Stock 
pricerance Co 


March 25. 60 
Capitalization: Funded eal 30 
(parent company) . -$95,000,000 —{$80 
Funded debt (subsidiaries) eeseee 19,422,000 0 EARNED PER SHARE $60 
Preferred stock (subs.).......... 8,234,475 $40 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. (no 
130,000 shs $20 
(Commen’ stock (no par)...... 2,295,000 shs 


Business: Operates the world’s largest known lode-mining 
deposits of tin, situated in Bolivia. Owns shares in tin com- 
panies in Bolivia. Area of mining properties owned totals 
8,721 acres of claims and 1,789 acres of mill and camp sites. 
On December 31, 1940, tin reserves consisted of 56,761 long 
tons, which represented about 53% of the high grade tin ore 
in Bolivia. Although annual productive capacity of the com- 
pany’s two mills is 20,000 long tons, not over one-half of this 
amount has been produced in any year of the past decade. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Cannot be accurately gauged as items 
are reported partly in sterling and partly in bolivianos. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1924-1929; after seven- 
year lapse, resumed dividends in 1936. 

Outlook: Bolivian Government, a member of the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee, compels company to exchange its sterl- 
ing receipts for bolivianos at an unfavorable rate. High oper- 
ating costs, burdensome taxes and exchange restrictions are 
handicap for company. Effects of new U. S. tin smelter is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Comment: Foreign political and economic factors add to the 
risks characteristic of an extractive enterprise of this nature. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years to Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Earned per share... £0.28 $0.10 $0.36 $0.47 $0.28 0.21 

Dividends paid .... None None 0.60 2.00 1.00 Taxes $0.40 1$0.60 
rice Range: 

a Serr 21% 15 17% 23% 13% 11% 10% t9% 

914 8% 10% 8 8% 5% 5% 17% 


*Refiects earnings in Sterling only; excludes Bolivian currency. {Stock dividend of 
1-8/5 shares General Tin Investments, Ltd. ¢To April 2, 1941. 


*Callable at 110. +All owned by the North 
American Co. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries furnish electricity or 
gas to some 131 communities in an area of over 3,100 square 
miles, with a population of 1.5 million. About 86% of the 
electric service in St. Louis is furnished by this system. Union 
Electric Company of Illinois and Mississippi River Power Co. 
are important subsidiaries. 

Management: Identified with North American Company. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $5.2 million; cash, $4.4 million. Working capital ratio, 
1.7-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $566.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends on old preferred stock paid 
regularly. Initial disbursement of $1.25 on $5 preferred made 
February 15, 1939. Regular payments since. 

Outlook: The industrial importance of the service territory 
points to increased revenues over the intermediate term. 
Profits will be importantly affected by tax trends and expense 
factors but the management’s demonstrated efficiency suggests 
that ample dividend coverage will be maintained. 

Comment: The preferred enjoys strong earnings and asset 
protection. 


*EARNINGS, AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31 936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Dividends paid...... 5.00 35 
Price Range: 


*Earnings based on 120,000 shares of 5% preferred in 1928 and an equal number of 
combined 6% and 7% preferred in previous years. tListed on N. Y. S. E. in April, 
1939. +12 months ended September 30, 1940. §To April 2, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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PREPARE—INFLATION 


Concluded from page 9 


In addition, taxes can be levied in 
such a way as to discourage the pur- 
chase of goods other than absolute 
essentials. For instance, if a very 
high tax should be levied on new 
automobiles, the market for cars 
would be narrowed, and the competi- 
tion of motor vehicle manufacturing 
for men and materials would be les- 
sened. In England, taxes so high as 
to be almost prohibitive have been 
placed not only upon luxuries, but 
also on many types of goods which 
would normally be considered neces- 
sities. 

Whether or not this means of cur- 
tailing consumer demand will be 
employed here is uncertain. Also in 
doubt is the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s plan, generally 
known as the Eccles program, to 
forestall inflationary tendencies by 
strengthening bank credit controls. 
These recommendations, made in 
January, have been shelved, but 
would probably be revived if it should 
appear that an inflationary movement 
were gathering momentum. 


CREDIT CONTROLS 


The Administration is reluctant to 
adopt some of the strongest weapons 
against inflation, including more 
stringent credit controls, consumption 
taxes and ceilings over wage rates 
(the latter in connection with a gen- 
eral system of price controls). Ability 
to avoid a major inflation in this 
country may ultimately depend upon 
a change of policy with respect to one 
or more of these anti-inflation devices. 
Since it is impossible to predict 
whether the political barriers to these 
controls can be overcome, the question 
as to the sufficiency of the other ex- 
pedients for averting inflation may 
become quite serious before many 
months have gone by. Furthermore, 
even if the anti-inflation program is 
broadened, no “all-out” effort can be 
undertaken without assuming a con- 
siderable risk of inflation. 

Thus, although the “show-down” 
may be some distance in the future, 
it behooves the investor to be pre- 
pared for the problems which will 
probably arise if and when inflation 
does take hold. 


APRIL 9, 1941 


Please Show This To 
An Investor Friend 


N O@ more than ever 


you need the guidance of 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


bares cannot possibly spare the time to cull the really essential points 
from the great mass of financial matter that is printed these days. Our 
editors do that job for you at a trifling cost. FINANCIAL WORLD will be 
edited, in coming weeks, so as to give you the cream of the investment 
news, together with keen and definite interpretations of it, with the require- 
ments of bewildered investors in mind at all times. 


You need FINANCIAL WORLD because it gives to the thinking in- 
vestor, for $10 a year, more essential data and unbiased advice than he can 
obtain from any other investment publication or service at anything near 
our price. Ignorance is far from bliss today. 


You need FINANCIAL WORLD because it is conservative in its atti- 
tude and does not promise impossible performance to credulous individuals 
who are seeking short term market advice. We do not give such advice 
because we think there is not one person in ten thousand who is capable 
of making a success of short term speculation. 


You need FINANCIAL WORLD because unless you obtain the benefit 
of the many important points it brings to the attention of its subscribers 
each week you are likely to make costly mistakes, many of which can be 


avoided if you read carefully the contents of each weekly issue of our 
magazine. 


You need FINANCIAL WORLD because without it you are likely to 
follow a short-sighted, drifting policy that may prove disastrous. If you 
think you are saving $10 by not subscribing you are indulging in a costly 
form of sophistry, because failure to read a single important article may 
easily cost you a hundred times the price of a year’s subscription. Why 


practice short-sighted economy? Use your common sense and subscribe 
today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON == == === === =: 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. A-0 
For the enclosed $10, please enter my order for all the following: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet) 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment 
facts and analyses) 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” 


(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter, as per your rules 


(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” (230 common stocks that paid dividends every 
year in past 10 years) and “Bargains in Incomes” 


Important: Add $1.95 for new book of “Stock Factographs. Price alone $3.85. 
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Southeastern Greyhound Lines (Inc.) 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 psearnings and Price Range (SGL) 


incorporated: 1926, Kentucky, as Consoli- 

Coach Co. Present title No- 20 

vember, ice: Nort! mestone 15 

Annual meeting: First 10 amar] 

rsday in Number of stockholders 5 

1, ‘Common, 1,594; preferred, 0 $4 

Capitalization: ome. $514,110 EARNED PER SHARE $3 

tPreferred s Jo cu $2 

par, non- conv: 20,020 shs 
$20 par 18,120 shs 1933 "35 “38 °39 1940 

Common stock $5 par............ 199,840 shs 


*Equipment obligations due serially. ?¢Callable at $21 per share to January 1, 1942; 
thereafter at $20.50 per share. {Callable at $21 per share. Convertible into common 
share-for-s 

Business: Operates a unified bus system over 5,000 miles of 
routes in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Operations include both long 
haul transportation as well as extensive local routes. 


Management: Has followed an aggressive policy in merchan- 
dising its services. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $207,716; cash, $586,713. Working capital ratio: 1.3- 
to-1. Book value of common stock, $2.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on convertible preferred, 
March 1, 1939; on non-convertible stock, March 1, 1937; on 
common stock, January 25, 1939. Regular preferred payments 
since. Indicated annual basis on common, $1.50. 

Outlook: Improved payroll and employment conditions 
should have a stimulating effect upon gross revenues. How- 
ever, rising labor, fuel and tax costs may restrict earnings. 

Comment: Although the shares represent a commitment in 
one of the more strongly entrenched passenger motor carrier 
companies, they are essentially speculative in caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF 


Price Range 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ur Dividends Low 
ees $0.66 $0.91 $2.64 D$0.53 $3.08 None 19%— 8 
EES 0.28 0.49 1.06 0.69 2.52 $1.50 ass 
0.22 0.53 1.05 0.75 2.55 1.50 
¢To April 2, 1941. {Listed on N. Y. S. E. on July 15, 1939. 
Van Norman Machine Tool Company 
Earnings and Price Range (VAN) 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 ~4 


incorporated: 1912, Massachusetts. Office: 15 PRICE RANGE 

160 Wilbraham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 10 

Annual Meeting: First Tuesday in March. 5 
Number of stockholders (February 21, 1941): 0 


1,850. $3 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt None 
Capital stock ($2.50 par)........ 240,000 shs 


1933 “34°35 °36 ‘37 °38 1940 


Business: Manufactures machines and machine tools used in 
a wide variety of industries. Products are sold through dealers 
with exclusive territories. Under normal conditions, foreign 
sales account for about 1/3 of total business. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 31, 
1940, $888,145; cash, $358,913. Working capital ratio: 1.7-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $8.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments in each year since 1935; 
no regular rate at present. 

Outlook: Despite sharp expansion in past several years, fur- 
ther growth appears likely. Volume will continue to benefit 
from exceptionally high rate of demand for machines and ma- 
chine tools for duration of the defense program. Earnings 
will reflect tax, raw material, and wage trends. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more speculative representa- 
tives of the machine tool group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 
ended: Mar.23 June 15 31 Dec. 31 Price 


t. coe -94 
t. 94 1.10 16%— 6% 
$0.66 $0.38 $0.33 $0.34 i 71 0.90 14%— 5% 
0.33 0.36 0.35 0.40 1.44 1. 16 —10 
weed 0.80 1.29 0.32 3.00 1.10 15%—14% 
coe eee eve 40.25 415 —13% 


” *Based on 177.658 shares (as of December 31, 1940) giving effect to 2-for-1 split-up. 
April 2, 1941. 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 sseomings and Price Range (WPC) 


Incorporated: 1896, Wisconsin, as Milwau- 44 
kee El. Ry. & Lt: successor to Milwaukee 
Street Ry. Present title adopted October, 
1938. Office: Public Service Bidg., Mil- | 6° 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in March. 


__ Preferred Stock 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $65,750,000 
stock 6% cum. 

preterted 4%% 

($10 BED 060600000000 262,098 shs 
($10 par)...... 1,395,928 shs 


*Non-callable. Redeemable at 105 plus accrued and unpaid dividends. tOf which 


1,170,000 shares are owned by North American Co 

Business: Furnishes electric service at retail to an estimated 
population of 920,000 in communities in Milwaukee and south- 
eastern Wisconsin. A considerable amount of power is also 
sold at wholesale, and some steam is sold for heating purposes 
in downtown Milwaukee. Its territory is highly industrialized. 

Management: North American Company holds control. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $5 million; cash and marketable securities, $4.4 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2.0-to-1. Book value of the preferred 
$185.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. On old $20 
par common (all of which was owned by North American 
Company) dividends were not reported. Initial payment on 
present stock June 1, 1940. Indicated basis, 40 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Rate reductions and heavier taxes will prove re- 
strictive profit factors but reasonably well maintained earnings 
are indicated over the longer term. 

Comment: The preferred shares appear reasonably well 
protected by assets and earnings and are regarded as among 
the more conservative equities in the group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1941 

*Earned per share... $5.34 $5.24 $7.15 $10.51 $7.93 $6.81 8. 37 

Dividends paid..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 +$3.00 
Price Range: 

95 109 106 106% 115 121% +$B120 

50 78% 88 91 88% 105% 116 {B113 


*On the combined 6% preferred stocks up to and including 1939. On the 6% pre- 
ee —. — 1892-97 and the 4%% preferred in 1940. tTo April 30, 1941. 
‘o April 2, 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (WAC) 


Data revised to April 2, 1941 = 
Incorporated: 1919, New York. Office: 30 nance 
Rockefeller Plaza, "New York City. Annual 9 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 60 es 
of stockholders: 475. Yo 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None | ° $8 
*Capital stock (no par)..........599,857 4 EARNED PER SHARE of 
*Approximately 583,135 shares are owned $2 
by Curtiss Wright Corp. 0 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 °37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of airplane engines and 
parts. Makes four principal types of airplane engines as 
follows: (1) single-row “Cyclone”; (2) “Whirlwind”; (3) 
double-row “Cyclone”; and (4) “Conqueror.” Also makes a 
marine engine known as “Typhoon.” 

Management: Under control of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.2 million; cash, $17.5 million. Working capital 
ratio, 1.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $21.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1921-29; 1936 to date. 
No regular basis. 

Outlook: Current expansion program will greatly increase 
facilities. But while present armament activity continues, vol- 
ume prospects are excellent. Earnings gains will be con- 
ditioned by tax changes and ability to overcome rising costs. 

Comment: Reflecting the small floating supply, shares are 
often volatile market performers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nages Aad CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Teal Dividends Price Rate 
Seen $0.45 $0.57 $0.46 $0.28 1.76 $1.0 140%—62 
ee 0.48 25 1.02 0.73 3.48 2.00 128 —38 
ere 0.98 1.80 1.37 1.33 5.48 2.00 102 —55% 
as 2.05 1.83 0.92 1.44 6.24 2.00 1244%—85 
2.06 2.27 2.0 one 4.00 129 —91 


*Not available. To April 2, 1941. 
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3 
gy cannes PER SHARE 
ABA! 
ADAAAAAA 
} 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
1936........ 
1937........ 
1938........ 
1940........ 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Comp Rate riod  abie 

Abraham & Straus............50c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
Adams Mig. (8D)... cccccce Q ay Apr. 15 
Multigraph .. May 10 Apr. 23 
Q Apr. 15 Apr. 53 
Alaska Juneau Gold......... 12%c Q May 1 Apr. 8 
Alaska Pac. Con. Mining..... ..oc Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Albany Packing Co........... $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Can $1 .. May 15 Apr. 24 
Am, Car & Foundry pf...... aan Q Apr. 19 Apr. 12 
Am. Cities P. & Lt. ‘‘A’’....75¢ Q May 1 Apr. ll 
Amer. Fork & Hoe Co. 6% 

$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 
Am. Home Products...... --.-200 M May Apr. 14 
Anaconda Wire ra ‘Cable wanes 50c .. Apr. 21 Apr. 11 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 6% pf..15c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Arlington Millg ............++: $1 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 29 
Aro Equipment o-.. -l5c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Attlebore Gas Lt. .$2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Axelson Mfg. Co.. -l10c .. Apr. 22 Apr. 10 
Babcock & Wilcox. : .50e .. Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Bell Telephone Pa.. - $2 Q Mar. 31 r. 31 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. .40c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Butler BOs. 37%e Q June 2 ay 
Carborundum Co. ........... $1.25 .. Mar. 31 ar. 20 
Cent. Hudson G. & E.......... 20¢c Q May 1 Mar. 31 

2% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 28 
Cent, N. Power 5% pf....$1.25 Q ay 1 Apr. 10 
Chapman 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Cerro de Pasco Copper......... $1 .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Chain Store Products pf bad Q Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Conn River Power Co. 6% pf..$1.50 Q June 2 May 15 
Corn Refining....... 75c .. Apr. 21 Apr. 

Do 7% Q Apr. 15 Apr. 4 
Cumberland Co, Pr. 

$1.37% May 1 Apr. 19 

Decca IMC. 15e Q Apr. 29 Apr. 15 
Dennison Mfg. (deb.)..... .$2 Q May 1 Apr. 18 
Dixie Home Stores........ .15e Q Apr. 15 Mar. 29 
Elec. Bond _- Share $6 pf 1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 

1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 
Eureka Pipe Line. . -50c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Evans Wallower Zine. . 200 .. Age. T Age. 
Federated Dept. Stores... ..35¢ Q Apr. 30 Apr. 19 
Frick Co. 6% pf.......0- ..75¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Gardner Denver .........ceees 25c Q Apr. 21 Apr. 
Green ~ Ce., 50e Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Harvard Brewing aire .. Apr. 15 Apr. 
Hartford El. Lt............. Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Hat Corp. of an. 6%% pf.$1. ros Q May 1 Apr. 18 
Hecker Products ............- .. May 1 Apr. 10 
Hollinger * oid, M Apr. 22 Apr. 
Homestake Mining ....... ..37%c M Apr. 25 Apr. 19 
Hercules Powder $1.50 May 15 May 2 
Holyoke Water Pwr. C....... 20c Q Apr. 3 Mar. 28 
Int’1' Bronze Q Apr. 15 Apr. 2 

rstat ept. Stores, Inc 
‘tilities c ay pr. 
U Som. 2.50 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Kan. Elec. Power &% pf...$1.25 Q Apr. Mar. 26 
Kearney Corp. (J. R 2%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Kellogg Co. Mar. 28 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ...20c .. Apr. 21 Apr. 12 
Lazarus (F. & a) 35e .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
coln Tel. & 
pe 25e Q Apr. 10 Mar. 31 
$1.25 Q Apr. 10 = 
Link Belt” $1.62% Q July 1 June 
Ludlow Typograph $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Ludlow Valve pf......cccceess 10c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 28 
Maritime Tel. & Tel....... 17%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
Mass Utilities Asso. pf 62%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
McCrory Stores 5% pf...... 1.25 Q May Apr. 18 
McLellan Stores 6% pf......$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 11 
Memphis Nat’l Gas........... 15ec .. Apr. 16 Apr. 7 
Midwest Piping & Supply..... lic .. Apr. 15 Apr. 8 
Mid-West Refineries ......... Sc .. Apr. 5 Mar. 25 
— W. P. Pub. Serv. Co. 
‘ower ay pr. 
Moore Drop Forge  Caeeeeee 31 50 Q May 1 Apr. 21 


Pe- 
Compan, riod 
Elec. 4%% pf. Q 
Nat'l Distillers Products..... Q 
Nat'l Food Products A....... 5de 8 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton ..... 
Nu-Enamel Corp.............. T%e .. 
Oliver Un. Fellers ‘‘A’’...... Q 
2 1.50 Q 
25¢ 3 
Pennsylvania Power $5 $1.25 
Pleasant Valley Wine ....... l@e .. 
hode Island Pub. Sve. ‘‘A’’..$1 Q 
Ritter Dental Mfg. 5% pf...$1.25 @ 
Royal Typewriter Co. Inc....$1 .. 
Do 6% of....... $1.50 Q 
St. Croix Paper.... 
San Diego G. & E. 
Shaler Po, Class A. ..50e Q 
350 .. 
Spicer Mfg. .. 
T5e Q 
Springfield City Water 
re $1.75 Q 
$1.75 Q 
Sun 20c .. 
37%e Q 
Super Mold Q 
Taunton Gas Lt. Co........... $1 Q 
Tung-Sol Lamp Wks. 80c pf....20¢ Q 
Union Bag & Pap “a 
Union El. “4 Missouri $5 pf. ri i Q 
Un. Merchants 25e . 
Washington Gas Lt.......... 37%e .. 
Weinberger Drug Stores Inc..25¢ .. 
Westvaco Products....25¢ Q 
Wise. G. pf. .$1.12 Q 
Accumulated 
Amer. Hair & Felt 2d pf...$1.50 .. 
Iowa E. L. & P. 7% pf. A. 7 ‘ih 
the 
Lt. Co. $6 pf....$1 
Revere Copper & Brass 
Extra 
We .. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold, Ltd...... Se .. 
Lincoln Tel. & Tel. Co. 
25e .. 
U. 8. Industrial .. 
Increased 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........... 20c .. 
Liquidating 
Amar, Tell Ste .. 
Resumed 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol...... 25e¢ Q 
White 25e .. 


tad 


~ 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 22 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 10 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


NED PER SHARE 1941 1940 
3 Months to March 31 


28 weep March is 

Masenite 1.20 

6 Mont to March | 

on Of nowdrift..... 
nsiialinadlaes 9 Months to February 28 
Gamewell CO. 1.98 
Madison Square Garden........... 0.82 


7 Months: io ‘February 28 
0.78 


6 Months February 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .........++-+ 

Distillers 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines.......... 0.18 0.23 
Woodall Industries ............... 0.72 0.71 

Associated Dry Goods...........-. 

Bullocks, Inc, ..... is 5.13 4.59 
Franklin D1.64 D2.46 
Gimbe! Bros. ...... 1.21 0.23 
Sears, Roebuck 6.32 6.60 
9 January 31 
*1,.22 
6 Months = January 31 
Distillers-Seagrams .............. 0.91 3.15 
Oppenheim Collins ............... *1.03 *0.66 

Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.... 1.47 
12 Months to December 3i 
Aluminum Co, of America........ 25.12 19.77 
Am. Water Works & Electric...... 1.21 0.95 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Certain- 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane...... 
Federal Motor Truck 
Gaylord Container 
General Refractories 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering. . 
Life Savers ... 


ea 
Niagara Hudson Power. . 
North American Aviation 

tandard S 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... 


*—Before Federal taxes. 
Deficit. 


1939 1940 


Se 


b—Class ‘“‘B’’ stock. 


$1.65 
1.39 
3.77 


to 


pono Spano pepe 


APRIL 9, 1941 


Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet fer anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


8 PRE-PLANNED PORTFOLIOS 


A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $500,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


BETTER HEALTH AND MORE 
EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
BETTER SEATING 


A treatise of real value to executives 
by Dr. J. R. Garner, posture specialist. 
Discusses seating problem as means of 
helping to reduce fatigue and conserve 
energy. Please write on business let- 
terhead. 


AN INVESTMENT OF 
PERPETUAL SATISFACTION 


15-page booklet describing Tower 
Chimes as a living memorial to pre- 
cious memories—for churches, office 
and university buildings as well as 
estates. One investment that never 
fails to pay rich dividends. 


CELANESE—THE LEADING FORCE 
IN THE CHEMICAL REVOLUTION 
IN TEXTILES 


Booklet outlining the influence of the 
Company in the progress of the in- 
dustry and describing a few of its 
many products. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


CURRENT REVIEW OF 
THE COPPER SITUATION 


Brochure of interest to holders of cop- 
per shares or prospective purchasers. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


25 TIME AND ENERGY SAVING 
TYPING SHORT CUTS 

The hints in this 18-page booklet are 
collected from experiences of thou- 
sands of successful and efficient secre- 
taries. Each short cut saves valuable 


‘time on the job. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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Miscellaneous Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 124,165 124,805 103,370 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 66,385 64,752 47,801 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,802 2,809 2,422 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 38,348 38,113 32,061 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 99.2 99.8 61.7 Delaware & Hudson ........... 15,912 16,148 12,284 
Total Car Loadings (cars).. 792,125 768,508 628,921 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,940 17,841 16,224 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,747 3,681 3,841 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 27,508 26,565 21,006 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 99,727 99,541 103,283 New York Central............. 7,904 96,343 74,835 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 126, 101 126,184 126,106 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 19,424 18,511 15,061 
Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 238 Pennsylvania REL ES, Keene 7,970 125,530 93,383 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,303 $3,277 $2,828 POD RROD os6scesesenwane 13,09 12,972 11,053 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. ,488 ,16 2,604 17,621 17,835 13,711 
Coal Outgut 1,336 Western Maryland ............ 12,747 12,744 9,641 
otton Mi ctivity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 274.5 274.7 209.7 .......... 18.976 18,444 15,144 
Illinois Central 37,755 37,257 31,022 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted ille......... ett ett 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. System........... 43,831 43,415 34,940 
Commodity Prices: Apr. 1 Mar. Apr. 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).. 21.00 21.00 16.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,893 5,274 4,967 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 0.12 0.12 0.11% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul& Pac. 30,344 29,540 25,263 
0.0585 0.0575 0.0505 Chicago & North Western...... 36,152 35,128 29,739 
Sinn. WW. (per tb.) 0.07% 0.07% 0.05% 14,257 14,400 12,128 
ides, ght Native (per R 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)....- 0.0750 0.0750 0.0830 Banta Fe.. 25,987 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 26,810 25,793 21,513 
Wheat (per 1.1056 1.09% 1.24% Chi Isl fic. 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific 22,014 22,025 18,741 
Corn (per bushel)............. 0.84% 0.83% 0.73 % Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,630 6,481 4,982 
0.0340 0.0345 0.0278 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 6,062 5,753 4.533 
Southern Pacific System....... 41,704 42,386 34,814 
Federal Reserve Reports Mar.19 24,270 24/111 20.048 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 5000 omitted) 4,217 4,184 3,215 
Total Commercial Loans ...... ea20 5,41 ,383 Kansas City Southern......... 4,903 4,667 3,738 
Total Brokers LOARS.........- 542 471 609 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,048 7,353 6,330 
Other loans for Securities 453 45 478 25,654 25,599 20,860 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,334 13,343 11,209 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 14,004 13,628 11,020 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,786 3,786 3,517 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,647 5,903 4,969 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 391 336 467 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,221 2,259 2,510 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation .. 8,842 8,862 7,471 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthl Monthl 
Indicators — MARCH FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators  —FEBRUARY— 
194 
S. Govt. debt...... *$46,618  *$42,535 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) po 
:Shipbuilding Contracts : 360 500 Consumption ........ 61,016 49,832 
Vessels. . 327 249 73,973 43,088 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,690,328 1,179,240 340 480 Stocks on Hand...... 353,733 134,328 
tRailroad Reakenenk Orders: Tire Activity (casings) : 
Locomotives ......... 298 132 460 er *4.9 *4.1 
Monthly Magazines... 808,621 806,768 440 Stock Hand...... *10. *10.1 
Canadian Magazines.. 178,916 205,303 280 420 (tons) : 
—FEBRUARY— 400 Deliveries 112/808 63,215 
Magazine Advertising: 260 n Stocks on Hand...... 97,689 145,393 
National Weeklies— U. S. Refined (tons): 
eer 789,600 766,529 5 240 3808 Production .......... 54,231 43,317 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : = Ms Shipments .........- 54,859 39.176 
Industrial Magazines. 7,410 6.654 Y 990 - 360 Z Stocks on Hand...... 46,604 72,658 
Commercial Magazines 1,317 1,284 3 y > Steel Ingot Output: 
Class Magazines..... 654 616 re) = t 340 Z Total (net_tons)..... *6.25 *4.53 
Broadcast Sales: = 200 Operating Rate ...... 96.8 70.0 
Mutual ............ *$0.44 *$0.34 al 2s Active Blast — 202 191 
tNew Financing ........ *$31. *$46.0 160 g— Shoe Output (pairs). *36.0 *35.6 
Sales (share: — H its). . .*14,464, 6 *13,162.7 
Farm Subsidies ....... *82 *98 7 1 a 260 Tobacco (lbs.) ...... *22.2 *23.7 
Aviation Passenger Miles *75.2 *53.0 120) Snuff (Ibs.) ......... *3.1 *3.1 
Electrical Equipment: A tFood in Storage 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 163,998 144,930 100 im 1 _—? 240 Butter (Ibs.) ........ *29.9 *29.2 
Refrigerators ........ 33,335 261,328 fia Cheese (lbs.) ........ *123.3 *94.3 
Ranges and Stoves... 51,700 32,998 80+ t 220 Eggs (cases) ........ *1.9 *1,7 
Rayon Deliveries (lbs.).  *31.6 *29.8 *300.5 *202.1 
Cotton Activity: t 200 Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *952.5 *775.3 
Spindles Active (av.) *22.7 *22.8 60 ” Poultry (Ibs.) ....... 91.6 *166.9 
Convenes | (bales) 793,626 661,771 40 180 Fruits “138.3 “1.8 
Daily Average (qt.)..  *6.7 *6.5 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 '38 ‘39 '40:J) FMAMJ J ASOND 67. 
Plate Glass Output : 1941 Freight (tons) ..... 1,189,775 921,058 
*15.6 *13.2 Index Number ...... 
*Millions. j+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. ftAt first of month. §Publication of figures discontinued in 


January, 1941. 


{American Trucking Association (198 motor carriers in 33 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING———_—- 


1941 RRs 
March 
27.. 123.83 28.66 19.59 
28.. 122.68 28.45 19.46 
28.55 19.49 
31.. 123.72 28.67 19.69 
April 
“SRR 28.78 19.59 
2.. 123.43 28.97 19.51 
32 


Utilities Stocks 


(Shares) Traded 
550,690 695 
443,010 692 
209,090 478 
435,610 658 
433,730 681 
445,510 700 


No. of No. of Total Un- New New 
Adva nc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
325 180 190 21 32 
178 309 205 19 83 
176 164 138 15 14 
294 179 185 21 24 
260 204 217 21 19 
278 199 223 16 17 


Average 
40 
Bonds 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 


$15,510,000 
,150,000 
5,900,000 
15,510,000 


15,820,000 
11,770,000 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


March 
41.74 91.22 +28 
41.71 91.35 
41.87 91.58 san 
42.01 91.74 
42.09 91.67 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 


ALL NEW YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


(Part 26) 
w 
Underwood Elliott Fisher............... pag 
Low 
Low 
Union Carbide & Carbon................ High 
Low 
Low 
Union Oil of California.................. High 
w 
Low 
Union Premier Food Stores.............. 9 
.OW 
Union Tank Car ($100)................... High 
Low 
(No par—4-for-1) High 
Low 
United Air Limes ............ acadssaon High 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 
United-Carr Fastener ................... High 
Low 
United Corporation High 
Low 
Low 
Unlted High 
Low 
United Electric High 
Low 
United Eng. & Foundry................- 
Low 
United Gas Improvement ($50 par)...... pag 
ow 
Low 
United Merchants & Mfgs................ High 
Low 
United Paperboard ($100 par)........... High 
ow 
Low 
U. S. & Foreign Securities.............. High 
ow 
Ww 
Low 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery................ High 
w 
Aloche! ................ High 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 
U. S. Realty & Improvement........... High 
Low 
Low 
U. S. Smelting & Refining............. High 
Low 


PRESS OF 
Cc, J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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commerce 


181344 75% 39% 87% 102% 100% 70% 45 
82 49 13% 9% 3344 7455 40% 4 34% 21% 
43 19% 14% 11% 60 50% 70 91% 
140 106% 36% 51% 50% 75% 111 7% 8854 
59 52% 15% 193% 35% 4 61% 37 65% 59% ame 
57 50 15% 23% 20% 24 281% 22% 1934 17% | $x 
42% 20% 8 82 11% 1434 17% 17% 15% 12 «RS 
297% 242% 944 132 133% 111% 148% 105 
200 1664 7% 61% 90 821 554 8114 71 
38% 25% 31% 31% 24% 2% 
6% 22 24% 13% 16% 23% 
15% 32% 35% 43% 51 53% 
8% 20% 10% 19% 31 31% 
60 5844 41% 28% 275% 29% 33% 30% 20 18% 18 A 
33% 32% 18 11 13% 21%4 241% 15 14 145% 12% We 
111% 84 28% 18 38 50% 6% 91 73% Vs 65% Be 
40, 14% 6% 6% 10% 35 68 3654 39 52 42M, ae 
22% 16% 7 3% . 15 | 35% 35 2034 20 20% is 
10 4 3 1% 1% 5% 22% 17% 12% 13% 12 a 
75% 52 31% 14 14% 8% 9% 8% 4% 344 2% 
19 13% 7% 3% 4 2% 5% 2 2 2 1% ina 
12 18% 16% 16 7% 7% 7% 
6% 91% 10% 5 4% 4y, 3M 
11 3% 3% 6% 10% 29% 26% 10% 834 6 i 
1% % 3% 15 6% 4% 4% 2 
19% 12 6% 8% 7% 8% oY 8% 8% 5% aie 
3 2¥ 3% 4 2% 3 
4934 38 23% 24 2834 50% 63 39% 35% 41 
31% 15 ny 10 16 30 24 21% 25% 25% ae 
P| 105 67% 32% 68 7 S| 87 86% 67% 95 85% 
46% 17% 10% 234 59 66% 52 50 62% 
49% «37% 22 25 20% 15 15 
24% 15% 9% 13% 11% 9 11 
72 32% 12% 6% 17% 15% | 20 13 11 7% os 
17% 6% 1% 13 3% 6 13 44 53% 3% 
134% 106 30% 15% 2954 274 39% 125% 14 11 
86% 16% 44 3% 7 11 24% 5%4 5% 
9214 58 50 27 5114 87 125% 115 113 89 
35 31 14% 10% 18 34% 40% 55 65%4 50 
497% 30% 12% 6 11% 10% 10% 20% 10% 7% 6% aoe 
17% 5 2% 13% 454 5 87% 4% 4 
24354 139% 77% 36% 94 6454 505% 59 30%4 2934 28 
95 50% 33% 31% 13%4 134 14 
33% 15% 10% 7% 17% 11% 7% 10% 7% 
5 3% 1% 1% 2% 5% 3% 4, 3% 3% 3% vas 
55% 38%4 37% 18% 22% 33 2254 63% 4954 49 38% oh 
12 10 7% 6% 15% 14% 21% 21% 32% 21% 
142 91 50 24 28 33% 39 39 P| 32% 38 39 es 
90 45 19 10 16% 29% 26 21% 2814 7% 
119% 75% 36%, 11% 14% 12% 19% 195% 7 6% 1% — 
50% 25 5% 2 2% 4 7% 3% 2% 1% " ee 
65 35 20% 10% 25 24 4934 72% 3% 41% 
15 11 3% 1% 2% 11 16% 20 21 31% 15 st 
72% 36% 2534 22% 105% 141 103% 195 7234 68 67% 
| 2% 12% 10 13% 9654 72% 48 3% 
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$50,000,000 
$15,000,000 Twenty Year 2° «% Sinking Fund Debentures (of which $46,250,000 are publicly offered) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


July 18, 195) 


15, 195%, and 8622 


It’s an accepted medium for 


BOND ISSUE ADVERTISING 


Leading banking houses recognize the value of The 
Christian Science Monitor as a medium for bond issue 
advertising. Through its pages they can speak to a 
responsive audience of men of substantial means and 
business standing. 

Hundreds of other financial institutions—including 
savings banks, trust companies, national banks, and 
Federal savings and loan associations in many cities— 
also use the Monitor. Let us give you full details about 
the Monitor’s value to you. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 


This advertisement ss neither on offer to sell mer 


of offer: te buy an 
The offering 43 only by tha Prospectus. 


The offering! KEW REFUNDING Isst ts 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


$15,000,000 
Serial Notes due 1941-195] 
Deved Jon 


/, chore are ag wed om securtl 


Wisconsin Public Service Cor 


$26,500,000 


31,% Series due 1971 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3'+% Series 


poratio 


Due January 1,1971 


Darec Januar 1,1™1 
Price 106% and accrued interest 


January }, Yj 
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